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LATITIA ELIZABETH LANDON. 


BY MRS. HALE. 


We are glad of the opportunity to introduce 
to our friends, the portrait of this accomplished 
woman ; certain that all who love melting, mov- 
ing poetry, will be highly gratified to learn some 
particulars of the literary career of a poetess 
whose writings have had such an extensive 
circulation in our country. 

Miss Landon began to write at a very early 
period. ‘ Improvisatrice,” her first work, was 
published in 1824, when, as it is now reported, 
she was only fourteen years of age. This volume 
contains some of her brightest gems. Here are 
those exquisite stanzas, commencing— 


*¢ Of all the months that fill the year, 
Give April’s month to me, 

For earth and sky are then so filled 
With sweet variety!” 


A madrigal, this, which, among the countless 
strains the spring calls forth, has never been sur- 
passed. The * Violet” is another beautiful 
poem; and “The Eve of St. John” is one of 
those fanciful, fascinating legends, in which this 
poetess is inimitable. ‘The principal poem is a 
story of passionate genius and disappointed love— 
themes in which Miss Landon seemed to find 
the inspiration of her muse. The scope of the 
poem allowed the introduction of many episodes ; 
and it is in the variety of these, and the profusion 
of imagery thrown over the scenes, as though 
the young mind which ereated them could not 
rest till every beautiful fancy had been invoked, 
and every flower had been heaped on its first 
offering to the public, that we detect the youth 
of the writer. Still there are in this poem, and 
throughout the volume, touches of nature, and 
revelations of feeling and imagination, combined 
with a judgment and taste which are truly won- 
derful, and which at once established the reputa- 
tion of the authoress for genius of a high order. 
How true and exquisitely described are the feel- 
ings and fancies of warm-hearted youth in the 
following lines :— 


‘* There are a thousand fanciful things 
Link’d round the young heart's imaginings, 
In its first love-lream; a leaf or a flower, 
Is gifted then with a spell and a power : 

A shade is an omen, a dream is a sign, 
From which the maiden can well divine 


- 
‘ 





Passion’s whole history. ‘Those only can tell 
Who have loved as young hearts ean love so well, 
How the pulse will beat, and the cheek will be dyed, 
When they have some love-augury tried, 
Oh! it is not for those whose feelings are cold, 
Withered by care, or blunted by gold ; 
Whose brows have darkened with many years, 
To feel again youth’s hopes and fears— 
What they now might blush to confess, 
Yet what made their spring day’s happiness.” oat 
We do not, however, think these love-strains 
worthy ofall praise. It is true, that Miss Landon 
has painted her pictures to the mind’s eye with 
great delicacy of truth, and many of them possess 
exquisite grace and beauty; still we wish she 
had no uently made choice of “love as 
of song.” She somewhere remarks, 
as aff apology for the amatory character of her 
early writings, that “for a woman, whose in- 
fluence and sphere is the affections, love is the 
peculiar province.” And so it is; but then-she 
should, like Mrs. Hemans, have extended the 
sphere of Jove to the conjugal, parental, filial, and 
fraternal feelings. Yes! the true-loye, which 
glows with the holiest, brightest, loveliest light 
in the garland of poesy, twined by a female hand, 
is that which she will find the dear domestic 
circle—the household affections, rather than the 
tender passion, should furnish her themes. \ 
In her later productions, Miss Landon hag 
greatly improved in the philosophy of her art. 
She addresses other feelings besides Jove; her 
style has more simplicity and strength, and the 
sentiment becomes elevated and womanly—for 
we hold that the loftiest, purest, and best quali- 
ties of our natare, the moral feelings, are. pecu- 
liarly suitable for their developmensiand descrip- 
tion, to the genius of woman. “The Lost 
Pleiad” and **The History of the Lyre,” have 
many passages of true and simple feeling, tnited 
with an elevated moral sentiment, and that ac- 
curate knowledge of life, which.shows the ob- 
serving and reasoning mind in rapid’ progress. 
Such are the following passages : — 


** Can that man be dead 
Whose spiritual infiuence is upon his kind ? 
He lives in glory; and sueh speaking dust 
Has more of life than half its breathing moulds. 
Welcome a grave,with memories such as these, 
Making the sunshine of our moral world.” 
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* * * al * 
** Love mine, I know my weakness and I know, 
How far f fall short of the glorious goal 
1 purpose to myself; yet if one line 
Has stolen from the eye unconscious tears, 
Recalled one lover to fidelity, 
Which is the holiness of love—or bade 
"One maiden sicken at cold vanity, 

When dreaming o'er affection s tenderness, 
The deep, the true, the honour’d of my song,— 
If but one worldly soil has been effae d, 

has not been utterly in vain. 
One true, deep feeling purifies the heart. = 


As Miss Landon is stil] young, and possesses 
such fervidness and activity of genius, and the 
power of judgment, which can .coutroul the 
exuberance which such a fancy as her's is in- 
clined to indu'ge, there is every reason to hope 
better and richer treasures from her muse than 
any yet given to the world. 

In prose she kas succeeded well, though we 
do not place her in the first rank of the popular 
novelists of the day. Her ‘Romance and 


Reality” is an interesting story, and many of 


her short sketches and tales, which are gracing 
the periodicals of the day, are written with a 
charming naiveté and sprightliness. But the 
originality, pathos, and deep feeling, which 
characterize much of her poetry, are seldom 
found in her prose. Nature has gifted her for 


the lyre, and ebope that she will only practice , 


prose writing ciently to correct, by its requi- 
site common Senée@and naturalness, some of the 
eccentricities and Conceits which a vivid imagina- 
tion, always searching for the wonderful, the 


ELIZABETH LANDON. 


| there are many strains in her later poems, which 


bear the impress of individual and real feeling. 
Such are * Lines ef Life,’ and*New Year’s Eve.’ 
In both these the poetess has, we think, embodied 
the sentiments of her own heart and experience; 
and the sincerity and simplicity of the expression 


' which always attends real feeling, give to these 


poems 2 strony and abiding interest, which her 
fancies and fictions, surpassingly beautiful as they 
are, can never create. She has lived in the 
sunshiue of the world too much, and the ‘Eastern 
Tulip’ may be the emblem of her poetical tem- 
perament; but that she prizes the ‘little deep 
blue violet’ so much, shows that her heart and 
soul are fraught with the love of simple nature, 
and with these warm and pure emotions which 
will, when ealled forth, * make the loveliness of 
home.’ 

In truth, we think that England wants no 
living poetess superior to Miss Landsn. Her’s 
is the true inspiration ascribed by the ancients to 
Phebus, by us to Nature, which ean 


Give to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 


| She possesses in an eminent degree that loftiest 


— <td 


beautiful, and the exciting, is so apt to indulge. | 
Though Miss Landon has written so much pa- | 


thetic poetry, depicting the woes of despairing 
and forsaken lovers, she is not describing her 
own case. 


It is said that she is very fond of ; 


society, and shines among the fair, fashionable | 
And fascinating of the London world, as a “bright | 
particular star—and that never haga disappoint- | 


ment of the heart occurred to cloud her vivacity. 


So, no gentle reader of the * Improvisatrice’— | 


* Venetian Bracelet-—* Lost Pleiad,’ &e. &c., 
must identify the suffering her ines of those 
poems with the accomplished writer. But 


* The fillowine intelligence appeared in a_ late 
number of the ** Metropolitan.”"—We give it as Lon- 
don gi ssip—which, as the papers say, yet wants con- 


ton. 

“It is said that Miss Landon, better known as L. E. 
L., ig s00n to be married to Maclise, the celebrated 
Croquis of Frazer's Maguzine. 

We are half sorry, where we onght to be glad, at 
this announcement ; but L. E. L. by the fascinat on of 
her song has so wedded herself to every heart. that we 
had fi tten she wasaught but the pure and beautiful 
spirit of that ideal world of loveliness and interest she 
has created in every mind. Are we sclish’? No: 
vet we are afraid we can never love her so well as 
4 Mrs. Maclise,’ as we and every one else have done, 
as the spirituelle and gentle L. BE. L. 

Maclise, however, is one of the few men from all 
that we read of him, whom one would suppose worthy 
of Miss Lavdon. High-soule@, gifted, and enthusi- 
astic, full of cenius himself, and of allmirable felicity 
in its application. He is a young Irishman, known 
as a painter of extraordinary promise, and whose re- 

ntation was instantly established by the very first 
public exhibition of his powers—a large picture from 
the veiled prophet of Khorascan, representing Mo- 






kanna, disclosing himself to his bezutiful devctee, 


Zelica.” 


attribute of genius, creative power—her imagi- 
nation is vivid, varied and fertile, her taste deli- 
eate and refined by the study of the beautiful in 
art and nature, and we may add, that her know- 
é of the haman heart and of social life ap- 
pears varied, just, and often profound. 

re are several volumes of her poetical 
works which we have not named. “ The Trou- 
badour,”’"—The Golden Violet”—and ** The Vow 
of the Peacock”—and a countless number of 
fugitive peices in the Annuals and Pericdicals 
constantly appearing. These volumes, with the 
exception of ** The Vow of the Peaccck,” have 
been republished in America, and, with the excep- 
tion of Mrs. Hemans, no modern English writer 


| of poetry is now more popularly known among 


us than L. E. L. Her lyrical effwsions find 
a place in our newspapers from Maine to Florida, 
and her beautiful ** Poem on the death of Mrs. 
Hemans” has given her a warm place in the 
heart of many a devoted admirer of that sweet 
songstress. Thus kind and affectionate should 
be the feeling of each sister of the lyre towards 
the accomplished, the gifted L. E. L. 


—=>-—=!>s ——_ 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS, HEMANS, 


** The rose—the glorious rose is gone.” 
Lays of Many Land. 


Brirg flowers to crown the cup and lute,— 
Bring fiowers—the bride is near: 

Bring flowers to soothe the captive’s cell, 
Bring flowers to strew the bier: 

Bring flowers! thus said the lovely song; 
And shall they not be brought 

To her who link’d the offering 
With feeling and with thought? 


Bring fowers—the perfumed and the pure— 
Those with the morning dew, 
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A sigh on ev'ry fragrant leaf, 
A tear on ev’ry hue. 

So pure, so sweet thy life has been, 
So filling earth and air 

With odours and with loveliness, 
‘Till common scenes grew fair. 


Thy song around our daily path 
Flung beauty born of dreams, 
That shadows on the actual world 

The spirit’s sunny gleams. 
Mysterious influence, that to earth 
Brings down the heaven above, 

And fills the universal heart 
With universal love. 


Such gifts were thine—as from the block, 
The unform’d and the cold, 

The sculptor calls to breathing life 
Some shape of perfect mould, 

So thou from common thoughts and things 
Didst call a charmed song, 

Which on a sweet and swelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 


And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 
And giving such new music still, 
A music of thine own. 
A lofty strain of generous thoughts, 
And yet subdued and sweet— 
Anangel’s song, who sings of earth, 
Whose care$ are at his feet., 


And yet thy song is sorrowful, 
Its beauty is not bloom: 

The hopes of which it breathes, are hopes 
That look beyond the tomb. 

Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
That wander o’er the plain, 

And ask for summer's vanished flowers, 
And ask for them in vain. 


Ah! dearly purchased is the gift, 
The gift of song like thine; 

A fated doom is her’s who stands 
The priestess of the shrine. 

The crowd—they only see the crown, 
They only hear the hymn:— 

They mark not that the cheek is pale, 
And that the eye is dim. 


Wound to a pitch too exquisite, 
The soul’s fine chords are wrung; 

With misery and melody 
‘They are too highly strung. 

The heart is made too sensitive 
Life’s daily pain to bear; 

It beats in music, but it beats 
Beneath a deep despair. 


1¢ never meets the love it paints, 
The love for which it pines; 

Too much of Heaven is in the fait 
That such a heart enshrines. 

The meteor wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot; 

It dazzles, only to divide 

From those who wear it not. 





| Didst thou not tremble at thy fame, 

And loathe its bitter price, 

While what to others triumph seem’d, 
To thee was sacrifice? 

Oh! Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 

Shadows of beauty such as thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 


Let others thank thee—’t was for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe: 
The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose sweetness others breathe! 
And they have thank’d thee—many a lip 
Has asked of thine for words, 
When thoughts, life’s finer thoughts, have touch’é 
The spirit’s inmost chords. 


How many loved and honour’d theé 
Who only knew thy name; 

| Which o’er the weary working world 

| Like starry music came! 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy songs and image blend; 

I cannot choose but think thou wert 
An old familiar friend. 





The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved; — 

Ani yet I feel as thou hadst beem - _ 
Not h- If enough beloved. «/ 

They say that thou wert faint, and worn 
With suffering and with care; : 

What music must have fill’d the soul 
That had so much to spare! 


Oh, weary One! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother’s breast— 

The green, the quiet mother-earth— 
Thrice bles#ed be thy rest! 

Thy heart is Jeft within our hearts, 
Although Tife’s pang is o’er: 

But the quick tears are in my eyes, 
And I can write no more. 


L. E. Ly 
—>>/0060«<— 


The most disinterested of all gifts, are those 
which kings bestow on undeserving favourites; 
first, because they are purely at the expense of 
the donor’s character; and secondly, because they 
are sure to be repaid with ingratitude. In fact, 
honours and titles so conferred, or rather so mis- 





placed, dishonour the giver, without exalting the 
receiver : they are a splendid sign to a wretched 
inn; an illuminated frontispiece to a contempti- 
ble missal : a lofty arch overshadowing a gutter. 
Court minions lifted up from obscurity by their 
vices, and splendid, only because they reflect the 
rays of royal munificence, may be compared to 
those fogs, which thesun raises up froma swamp, 
merely to obscure the beams which were the 
cause of their elevation. 


— + 


Men will wrangle for religion;—write for it: 
fight for it; die for it ;—any thing but——Are for 








it. 
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WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


BY MISS C. E. GOOCH. 


As the extract from a Village Clergyman’s 
Diary met your approbation, I am encouraged to 
send you some further selections. Some curios- 
ity having bee expressed, as to how I gained 
access to his journal, &c., I will relate to you how 
I became possessed of these valuable records. 

Some months since, at the request of a dear and 
excellent friend, I joined her at acountry village, 
to which she had retired, on account of her own 
and her child’s health, to avoid the sickly season 





WHAT 





in Washington. I believe the place was healthy, 
and well was it that it was so, for no other pos- 
sible recommendations could it boast, to entice 
visitors, as a more dull, dreary, uninteresting 
spot can hardly be picked out in America. Here 
did my friend and myself vegetate, and pass our 
time in conversing, walking, drawing and writing, 
diversified by the gambols of my friend’s joyous 
and cherub-like child. Aand well was it that we 
could so amuse oursel ves—for circulating library 
there was none, and we soon exhausted the few 
old books to be found, though we ransacked the 
village. 

e began to be heartily ennuied, for my friend’s 
husband was away, and the village did not fur- 
nish even a tolerable beau for myself. To add 
to our blues, the blue of the sky became obscured, 
a congregration of clouds assembled as if for a 
protracted meeting, a steady, soaking rain suc- 
ceeded, and we had the delightful prospect of 
being confined to the house for a week at least. 
As we are often cursed by granted prayers, so— 


Oft does the thing we would avert 
Most medicine our chiefest hurt. - 
New Play. 


Thus, had it not been for the rain, I should not 
have seen the contents of a tin pedlar’s wagon, 
nor you, my good friend, these pages. 

In the midst of the pelting of the pitiless storm, 
a tin pedlar drove his wagon hastily to the door, 
and sought shelter in our humble * hostelrie” for 
himself and goods, having a fire kindled in a 
spare room, to dry, as he said, “ his ware and 
notions.” 

Hopeless, indeed, must have been the dullness 
in which I was sunk when I could have recourse 
to examining the notions of a pedlar as an amuse- 
ment—but so it was. I accepted the invitation of 
mine host’s pretty daughter Emeline, and went 
with her to look at the disembogued contents of 
* the tin cart.” 

It was, indeed, a miniature warehouse. Here 
a lot of old clothes hung upon chairs to dry ; 
there a pile of japaned tin cups and salvers; in 
another place a heap of coffee pots, milk pans, 
and colanders ; then a package of new spelling 
books ard testaments, and in the middle of the 





room a load of old rags of every hue and sort. | 
On the table was a case of common pinchbect | 
trinketry, and in the hands of Emeline a box of | 
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gaudy handkerchiefs and bright ribbons. I gazed 
round me with some astonishment, and could 
hardly believe that that mass of heterogeneous 
trumpery could have been stowed by human art 
in one small wagon. 

My curiosity was soon sated, and after dis- 
tributing afew yards of red and yellow ribbon 
among the servants, I was about to retire, when 
John and Bill came in dragging a huge bundle 
that had been left in the bottom of the wagon. 
* Them ere a’nt of no great vally,”’ said the ped- 
lar, ** but they’d as goods be dried.”” So saying he 
unwrapped an old tattered counterpane, and tum- 
bled half a dozen great thick volumes, with can- 
vass covers, upon the floor. This arrested me— 
my dignity and curiosity had a struggle, but cu- 
riosity conquered, and I picked up one of the 
volumes. It was a manuscript. ‘** May I look 
at it?” said I to the pedlar. 

“ Sartinly, Miss,”” was the reply, and drawing 
a chair to the window, I commenced a scrutiny 
into its contents. It was a diary, written in an 
old fashioned, but plain hand, and I soon found 
myself interested in the development of incident 
and character that ran through its pages. 

When the dinner bell rang, I felt a great re- 
luctance to leave it behind me. and requested that 
it should not be touched till my retura, During 
the repast it had ceased raining, and though far 
from fair weather; the * tinman’’ was determin- 
ed to push on for the next village, and when I 
again entered the room, he was busy repacking 
his * plunder,’ as our host termed his anoma- 
lous collection, and taking hold of my lately dis- 
covered treasure, he observed, ** I want to stow 
these in the bottom, as they an’t of so much con- 
seqence as t’other things.” 

Not of so much consequence as coffee pots and 
milk pans! Oh, outraged shade of their venera- 
ble writer! Could you have heard this, even 
thy meek spirit would have rebelled! 

“Stop!” cried I, as he commenced bundling 
them up. * Whatare you going to do with these, 
and whose are they?” 

** They are mine, Miss,” said he. 

* Yours? your diary?’ exclaimed I, in asto- 
nishment. 

“Oh, Lord! no Miss, *t aint my diary, I did’nt 
know they told any thing about a diary, but any 
how I bought them of an old lady, a great way 
off, with a heap of other truck; she was on her 
way to the west, and would not take them any 
furder, so she let me have ‘em a bargain, not 
that they are worth much to anybody but a shop- 
keeper, they’ll do to wrap up butter and snuff 
and sich things.” 

** What will you take for them,” said I ; “ they 
might be of use to me, and I will give you as 
much as a grocer woald.” 

“* Why, Miss, I promised the old lady not to 
sell them near where she come from, as she al- 
lowed that her brother had a queer notion of jot- 
ting down everything he heard, and it might make 
mischief; but this is far enough, so I don’t care 
if we trade; what will you give?” 

“ What do you ask, or rather what will you 
take?” . 

“They are almighty heavy ; by the pound they 
would bring a good deal,” said he; “ but as you 
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are a young lady, I suppose I must Jet you have 
them cheap.” 

I knew thus, that he was about to charge more 
than he thought they were worth, but knowing 
even that could not be much, I desired him to 
set his price. 

* Why, Miss, I don’t think two dollars a cent 
too much for them, no—nor hardly enough, but 
you shall have them for that.” 

Rather than lose my anticipated resource from 
dullness, and feeling rather uneasy all the time 
he held them in his gripe, I readily, and appa- 
rently to his astonishment, acceded to his de- 


mand, and giving him his money, took posses-_ 


sion of my purchase, which by the united aid of 
Bill and Emeline, I instantly transferred to my 
own chamber, not till then feeling safe, that see- 
ing my eagerness, he would not break the bar- 
gain, or tear out some more of the leaves (a van- 
dal! he had torn out some already) to wrap his 
rubbish in. 

I clearly saw that my purchase had raised 
sundry doubts of my sanity in the household ; at 
all events my character for laudable economy 
was gone for ever! LI had some fears that our 
worthy hostess would insist on taking charge of 
what cash I might have left, to prevent my 
wasting it, but she probably thought it was of 
no great consequence, and contented herself with 
holding me up asa bad example to her daughter. 
Emeline, indeed, asked me, ** What under the 
sun are you going to do with a parcel of old ac- 
count books? You would have got three of those 
pretty handkerchiefs for the money!” 

** But, Emma, I did not want the kerchiefs, 
and I did want the books.” 

She said no more, but evidently thought me 
not so wise as a “ city lady” should be, 

During the rest of our sojourn in theeountry, 
I employed myself in disentangling, for the 
amusement of my friend and myself, the threads 
of the various narratives which are intermingled in 
these volumes. ‘Thus were the journal—common 
place book—and pet hobby of a country clergy- 
man, containing all he knew, and all he heard. 
I cannot give you a better idea of their nature, 
than by transcribing a paragraph from the pen 
of the author. 


“From my first settlement in this parish, I 
have kept a journal, not a merely dry detail of 
meteorological notices, but a sort of register of 
events and characters, that fell under my obser- 
vation, and much amusement—yes, and even in- 
struction, have I derived from reading over the 
events of past years, the records of past opinions 
and prejudices, and contrasting them with the 
present; thus I lately performed the marriage 
ceremony the third time for Mr. Griffin, who, 
twenty seven years ago, left his father’s house, 
and refused to speak to his step-mother, on the 
plea, that second marriages were sinful. Many 
an oddity in my parish, whose eccentricities. and 
whimsical adventures would have descended with 
them to the silent grave, now live in my diary.” 


In the Tales I send you, I have not adhered 
strictly to the order, or dates of the journal, as 
I often discovered later incidents, that explained 
former events. I have, therefore, if some cases, 
collected and arranged the incidents in a per- 








gible; of course, altering the names of the per- 


sons mentioned. 
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Monday, October 5, 18—. 
I have just returned to my quiet home, after 
an absence of three months. Oh, how thankfal 


_ I feel to find so little change, so few misfor- 
| tunes have taken place dung my wandering, 








spicuous aud simple mzunes, so as to be intelli- | me, that some convulsion of nature had antes: 


It seemed to me as if 1 had been away for years ; 
and when on looking from the windows of the 
stage, as I rolled through the principal street, I 
felt half surprised to see the same names over 
the shops, the same people in the street, 1 used 
to see there. 

I had been troubled with a pain in the chest, 
a cough, and shortness of breath, that my friend, 


| Dr. Hammond, fancied, required travelling for a 


remedy, and my parish insisted that I should 
take a journey, oflering very liberally to supply 
the pulpit at their own expense as long as I was 
gone! It is very pleasant to feel oneself be- 
loved, and this kindness of my neighbours gives 
me much comfort; it is a good sign, for it proves 
that though I have not been backward in re- 
buking them, yet they are not tired of me, and 
my councils. God grant that, with my restored 
health, I may extend my labours and my use- 
fulness. 

Dr. Hammorid was of opinion that the sea air 
would be good for me; accordingly, J went to 
the sea-side, where I took lodgings in a neat 
little town, mostly inhabited by seafaring people. 
Oh! how shall I describe my feelings of awe 
and admiration, at the first sight of the vastocean! 
[ had endeavoured to prepare my mind for its 
grandeur; to picture to my imagination its ex- 
tent and sublimity ; but the sketch of my faney 
was no more to be compared to the original, than 
a child’s show box to the most magnificent 
scenery. All the works of creation are wonder- 
ful—glorious! but to him who sees the ocean 
for the first time, all else sinks at the moment 
into insignificance. The land, with its mountains 
and vallies, its trees and flowers, its streams and 
rivulets, had been Jong before my eyes—I was 
used to it; I was no longer overpowered by 
its sublimity, or enchanted by its tee but 
when the dark, blue, illimitable mass of waters 


_ burst upon my eye, my heart was filled with as- 


tonishment and adoration. As I gazed, far‘as 
eye could reach, over this mighty body, and 
marked the grand undulation of its waves, re- 
sembling, even in its most tranquil Thoment, a 
lion asleep, I thought of those adventurous spirits 
who boldly launch their frail barks on its tumul- 
tuous bosom, and felt the tears swell into m 
eyes, and lifted my heart to Him, who can h 
the ocean in the hollow of his hand, for merey 
and protection. 

In a short time I became more habituated to 
it, and even trusted myself on its treacherous 
waves in several excursions—voyages they night 
be called, fur in one of them we were out of 
sight of land two or three hours—which gave me 


| no pleasure, but pair® for I could not help think- 


ing, as I gazed on the boundless expanse around: 


es 
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dated the last great day, and that we, in our little 
vessel, were alone in the world; but happily we 
regained the land, and my gloomy thoughts were 
dispelled. I never before felt the full sublimity 
of that passage of Scripture, where “ //e arose 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


= So 


| all, that the nonsense about the Widow Curtis, 
' that Martha has entertained me withal, will, like 


and rebuked the winds, and said unto the sea, | 


* Peace, be still.’ ” 
It was my intention to get home on Saturday, 


but I was prevented by the weather, and did not | 


arrive till this morning. Several of my neigh- 
bours have been to welcome me, and thanks to 
them and my sister Martha, I am nearly as well 
acquainted with all that has taken place in the 
parish, these three months past, as if | had been 
athome. Martha is a little given to gossiping, 
and must and will talk to somebody ; it is better 
that she unload her mind to me, than to others, 
who might not keep it to themselves. There is 
nothing more conducive to slander, than three 
or four empty-headed persons getting tegether, 
who have nothing to talk about but some morsel 
of news about their neighbours; and who, in 
anticipation of having nothing to say, endeavour 
to pick up some seandal, and, in default of any 


thing else, will not seruple to tell a “ white | 
_ lace as hard as they could ; so her ma’am jumped 


lie,”’.** just for fun,” to amuse the company. 
It seems we have a new settler in the parish, 


! 
} 


many of her stories, dwindle into nothing. She 
has probably been in better circumstances, but 
being reduced, feels no inclination to visit, per- 
haps has no time for it. Two of the most no- 
torious gossips in the parish have, however, 
visited her. It seems this, though not their first 
attempt, is the first and only time any body has 
obtained admission. Lame Johnny, who had 
been employed to cut up some wood for her, 
reported that her little boy was sick, and Mrs. 
Babson ran into Mrs. Parker's to tell her; where- 
upon Mrs. Parker said she would boil a custard 


| and take it over to the child, and Mrs. Babson 


ran home fora bow] of preserved barberries— 
thus armed they proceeded to the house. “ We 
knocked at the door,’ said Mrs. P., whom I 
heard tell the story to sister Martha, ‘and her 


| youngest daughter opened it; so we told her we 


heard her brother was sick, and had come to see 
him; well, the girl didn’t seem to know which 
way to look, and said she’d tell her mother—so 
we followed right in—and there was her ma’am 
and her sister, I s’pose she is, sitting flowering 


| up, all in a pucker, and looked as if she’d a great 


whose whereabout has puzzled every body. She | 


is said to be a widow, rather under than above 


the middle age; but whose reserved conduct, | 


and the total seclusion in which she keeps her 
family, has spread over her a veil of mystery, 
that is at once delightful and tantalizing to the 
good people around her. She has hired that 
small house at the extremity of the village, 
formerly the property of Mr. Smith. 
taken it for a year, aud paid in advance: so she 
cannot be in great indigence. It is, although 
so near the village, a wild and solitary spot; I 
believe it was one of the first parts of the town- 
ship that was settled, for the house is very old, 


and the few apple trees remaining, are hollow | ; 1 
_ any thing; what should stick her up so, I’m sure 


and aged, while the little enclosure, once used 
for a garden, is filled with locust trees and bar- 
berry bushes. Animmense wild vine overruns 
the hedge and shrubs near it, forming with the 
ground ivy an impenetrable retreat for snakes 
and other reptiles. Altogether it is a forlorn 
looking place, and since the death of old Mrs. 
Smith, whom people were foolish enough to 
regard as a wileh, has been untenanted. She 
is said to be a sullen, cross-looking woman, with 
three children, the elder ** a down-looking, surly, 
spiteful girl of fifteen or sixteen ;” the next, a shy, 

retty child of nine, who is often seen with ber 
Fittle brother, picking up sticks and decayed bits 
of wood in the pastures by the rivery but run- 
ning away like young partridges, if approached 
or spoken to. ‘They have mot been to meeting 
since they came, which is two months since; 
yet it cannot be poverty that prevents, for the 
mother and children are decently dressed in 
black, though whether she is in mourning for a 
husband or children cannot be ascertained. Ac- 
cording to all reports, she is determined to keep 
every body at a distance. Mr. Brown, the post- 
master, declares she has not received a letter 
since she came, and the stage driver, by whom 
she had sent and reccived s€veral packets, says 
that they only contained lace and fine work tor 


the principal stores in 





mind to turn us out of doors, but we held out 
the custard and presarve, and told her we come 
to see the child, and brought ’em to him. Then 
he began to ery for the custard, and after stand- 
ing, looking first to him, and then to us, for a 


| minute, she pushed us some cheers, and asked 


She has | 


us to set down, and gave the custard to the boy. 
So while Mrs. Babson was asking her how old 
the boy was, and how long he had been sick, 
and so on, I was just looking round abit; dear 
me, it was one of the most poverty-struck places 
ever I did see! There was three or four old 
cheers, and adeal table, with a bed and a trundle- 
bed, and an old chest, and that wasall! I s’pose 
they had something to cook in, but I didn’t see 


I don’t know. The two girls set at the table, 


| working away on some lace; and I must say, I 


never see any thing prettier than it was, jest 
like those beautiful caps and veil that Mrs. 
Willis had when she was here to see her folks; 
you remember them? Welly the youngest girl is 
a real pretty creature, only she looked melan- 
choly like, as if she was fagged out; but the 
eldest—I hope I may die, if she ain’t one of the 
ugliest girls | ever see in my life ! It ain’t her face 
nyther, exactly, for bating that she’s as yellow as 
a dandelion, that is well enough; but she has the 
most fearsome look out of her eyes; she kept 
looking up so sly and malicious, and twisting 
her thin lips, as if muttering to herself, while 
the veins in her neck and temples stood out, as 
if one could take hold on ’em. If she ain’t got 
a horrible temper of her own, I’m mistaken! 
Well, I jest got up to look at her work, that 
was in a kind of frame, and only asked her how 
much she got for doing it, when she hitched 
away, and marched out of theroom. Well, Mrs. 
Babson was,at her wit’s end what to find to 
talk about, for’ Mrs. Curtis only said ‘yes’ and 
‘no.’ when she happened to think to ask the 
youngest girl what her name was; ‘ Idala Curtis, 
ma’am,” says she; just then it began to patter 


. I suspect, after ' rain, so Mrs. Babson was afeard the giils would 


ays 
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forget to take in the wash, and jumped up to go, ) months ago! as if I, or any body else cares fer, of 
but she told Mrs. Curtis, that if the children remembers what they said three months ago! 


liked miik, and she was amind to send over to 
her house, she would give them somé every 
night. So then we run out doors, * between the 
drops.’ as the saying is, and didn’t stop till we 
got to Mrs. Babson’s. And sure enough, at 
night, over came Idala, or Ida, (as 1 and 
Mrs. Babson call her, for short sake,) after a 
bowl of milk, and said they would be glad of 
milk, if Mrs. B. had any sewing that she wanted 
done, to pay for it; and since that she comes 
over every day. 

“Mrs. Babson did ask her a good many 
questions to be sure, but she could not get much 
out of her. She asked her where they came from, 
and where they used to live; but the girl said 
‘she could not tell ; that they had been travelling 
about most since she could remember.’ I went 
over afterwards, merely out of charity, to carry 
her a pot of butter, but the doors were all fast, 
and nobody came, though: I amost thumped the 
skin off my knuckles knocking. Catch me 
going to see her again! But I raly think the 
minister ought to go; she would’nt dare to shut 
him out, and would be ashamed not to tell him 
any thing he wanted to know; and when so 
many suspicious folks are about—counterfeiters, 
you know—I say nothing; but mark my words, 
if something don’t tarn up there, ’'m no 
prophet?” 

It is not right to treat any body with incivility 
but truly, I cannot find it in my. heart to blame 
Mrs. Curtis for closing her door against such 
a mischief-making, tattling body as Lizzy Par- 
ker is. And her assurance in wanting me to 
go prying into the poor woman’s concerns, is 
quite ludicrous. 

I sometimes fear, that I spend too much time 
in noting down trifling events and conversations ; 
but it has become such an inveterate habit, that 
I am loath to deprive myself of the indulgence, 
more especially, as it serves at times to con- 
vince Martha how groundless are the tales she 
brings, and to make her for a time more guarded. 

Just as I was ending the above sentence, 
Martha came in; “ Well brother, what do you 
think?’ Mary Capen, that used to live at Dea- 
con Henry’s, is going to be married to young 
Henry, and his folks are all willing, and it’s a 
going to be right off! fine luck for her?” 

** Well, Martha, Mary Capen is a good, mo- 
dest girl, and I dare say will make a good wife. 
I am giad of it.” 

**So am J; I always liked Mary, and said that 
she would turn out well; Mrs. Saunders need 
not make so much fuss about it, she is better and 
prettier than Anna Saunders any day: for if sheis 
not belied ———” 

** Martha—Martha, do stop, and don’t repeat 
any more scandal. I do not wish to hear it.” 

‘Scandal, indeed! when did J ever repeat 
scandal?” 

** Martha, I will read you from my journal—” 

“I wish that journal was in the fire,”’ cried 
she. 

* Likely enough, Martha,” said I, turning over 
the leaves of my diary; ‘* but sit still and listen. 
Three months ago you said a 

“Three months,” screamed she. 





* Three 








** Martha,” said I, rathersternly, ** if what you 
said three months ago, came to the ears of Mr. 
George Henry, I will not answer for it, but that 
he would prosecute you. You told me that Mary 
had been detected stealing money from the till, 
you believed, and had been turned away!” 

** Mercy on me, brother! why I never said such 
a thing in my life—you are joking now.” 

** No, Martha, here it isin my journal.” 

*T wish that journal was burned, and if ever I 
get hold of it! However, 1 remember just men- 
tioning a story Lizzy Parker told me, but who, 
but you would have put it all down in black and 
white? I declare I never will believe another 
word Lizzy Parker says.” 

So saying, she bouneed out of the room, but I 
fear before a week is over she wil] come to me 
with another report from Lizzy Parker. 


October 23d. 

To-day being very fine, I determined to extend 
my walk to the house of Mrs. Curtis. The trees 
are beginning to put on their parti-coloured livery; 
Autumn is the favourite of old father Time, and 
is decked like Joseph, in a coat of many colours, 
It is not yet, that peculiarly melancholy season, 
to which apply those lines— 


‘* See the leaves around us falling, 
Emblems sad, of man’s deeay.”* 


But like the victims of consumptions, the leaves 
glow in richer beauty, just before they are cast 
down, to decay on that earth above which they 
are now so proudly flaunting. 

There are but few houses in this remote part 
of the ‘Township, and I met but very few people 
in my ramble. I am not a professed connoisseur 
in the picturesque, but I Jove to gaze on the 
beauties which are scattered, so profusely, over 
the face of nature, and could not help pausing as 
I gained the summit of the hill, that divides the 
dwelling of Mrs. Curtis, from the more thickly 
settled part of the village, to admire the rich 
loveliness of the scene that stretched before me. 
The by-forked stream, or rather river, whose 
branches enelose the town, as with a ehrystal 
girdle, and winding through rich fields, and ver- 
dant meadows, seemed rejoicing im the g!ad sun- 
beams; the orchards, bending beneath their loads 
of ripened fruit, which gay boys. an# girls are 
shaking off and gathering into wagons, formed 
a picture of quiet beauty on which [ dwelt with 


joy- 
I strolled Jeisurely on till I arrived at the 6tyle 


that seperated the garden of Mrs. Curtis from the 
road, when my attention was roused by shouts 
of discordant and malicious laughter. I paused, 
and stepping up to the fence, beheld a most sin- 
gular scene. An old apple tree in the garden, 
was, a year since, struck by lightning, one part of 
it iz yetalive and flourishing, the other half is 
withered and dead. Sitting in the fork of the 
tree, in the centre, as it were, between the living 
and the dead, was a young woman, whom I at 
once recognized, from description, to be the elder 
daughter of the widow Curtis, and from whom 
proceeded those wild sounds that had attracted 
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my notice. She was dressed in a dark gown, 
and decent handkerchief, but her feet and ankles 
were bare, and masses.of black tangled hair, es- 
caping from her comb, hung in confusion about 
her face and neck. 

Eer employment was as singular as was her 
position; she grasped in her hands, what appear- 
ed to be a handsome white dress, which, with 
the assistance of her teeth, she was endeavouring 
to tear to pieces. 

At a short distance stood her mother, who was 
alternately using entreaties and threats to induce 
her to descend. 

** Mary! for heaven’s sake come down, and do 
not act so; stop—I command you! If you tear 
that frock more, I will never forgive you!” 

“So the darling must have a new frock—must 
she? Pretty creature!’ drawled the girl. Then 
in a furious tone, she screamed, *“* And you—you 
will never forgive me—will you?’ Woman! how 
dare you look me in the face?” 

At that moment the younger girl, who had 

robably seen me from the window, came bound- 
ing from the house, and laying her hand on her 
mother’s, pointed to where I stood. ‘The face of 
the woman darkened—and in a stern, hoarse tone, 
she exclaimed, “ Mary have done with this non- 
sense—look who is there!” 

The girl who was yelling in triumph at having 
succeeded in tearing the gown from top to bottom, 
no sooner caught sight of me, than with a dis- 
cordant scream, flinging the dress as high as she 
could among the branches, she sprang from the 
tree with the agility of a wild cat, and darted into 
the house. 

I now approached, and mentioning my name 
and profession, I assured Mrs. Curtis, * that I 
did not come from idle curiosity, but from mo- 
tives of kindness; that I deemed it my duty to 
make the acquaintance of all my parishoners, and 
should be glad if it were in my power to serve 
her.” 

The poor woman seemed a stranger to the 
voice of kindness, and as if her feelings could no 
longer be controlled, she gave way to a violent 
burst of tears. In a few minutes she recovered 
from her emotion, and assuming a cold stern 
manner, thanked me for my politeness, but was 
not aware of any thing I could do to alleviate 
her troubles. She “hoped I would excuse her 
not requesting me to enter the house; her elder 
daughter’s unhappy temper, of which, unfortu- 
nately, I had been a spectator, must preclude her 
from receiving the visit of any person, as the 
sight of strangers never failed to irritate her to 
phrenzy.”’ 

It had seemed to me that my presence had had 
a contrary effect, and I hinted that the mild con- 
solations of religion, might soothe, instead of ir- 
ritate her. 

* You are mistaken, Sir,’’ she answered im- 
patiently, ‘“*her mind is disordered, and I know 
from the best authority that seclusion is all that 
will do her good.” 

“Is it necessary to seclude your whole family 
madam? Do you intend to debar your other 
children from meeting and school for the benefit 
of one?” 

She paused. ‘No! as for instruction, I teach 
them myself, and if they had a place to sit, I 
should like them to go to church.” 
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“ Very well,’ said 1, “I will see to that; let 
them come to meeting next sabbath, and the sex- 
ton shall show them a pew.” 

I paused, but she merely bowed her head. I 
then asked her if her daughter had had good me- 
dical advice, adding that Dr. Hammond was a 
skilful physician, and had been very successful 
in many cases. 

“It is unnecessary,” said she, a singular ex- 
pression flitting over her countenance. ‘ All 
the physicians in the world can do her no 
good,” 

**We can’t tell that, Madam,” was my an- 
swer; **it is our duty to make use of means; do 
not be deterred by the expense ; the Doctor would 
inake but a trifling charge to one in your pecu- 
liar situation. You are a widow, I think?” 

“* What then?” was her strange reply, “‘ there 
are a great many widows in the world!”’ 

“ Certainly,” said I, “I merely meant to say, 
that considering your peculiar misfortunes—”’ 

“Sir,” interrapted she, “I do not choose to 
see the doctor, and whatever my troubles may 
be, I wish to keep them to myself. You mean 
well, and I thank you, but allow me to wish you 
good morning!” 

As my presence was unwelcome, I took my 
leave, ruminating upon her singular manner, and 
upon how much of my visit I had better detail 
to Martha, with whose loquacious propensities I 
am too well acquainted, to tell her any thing I 
do not wish spread over the parish immediately. 


November 21, 

I feel really pleased at the opportunity of re- 
cording a praiseworthy deed of my sister Mar- 
tha’s. I have noticed, with some pain, that Mrs. 
Curtis’s children have been, in several instances, 
rather rudely treated by a elass of persons in the 
parish, who, neither owning or hiring pews 
themselves, have sat.in those not occupied, until 
they believe that the seats belong to them; they 
seem affronted at any other persons entering. 
One of these pews, in which the sexton had 
given seats to Ida and her brother, was yester- 
day nearly filled by some people of this sort: 
though they could easily have made plenty of 
room, they preferred to spread themselves out, 
as it were, and even prevent the timid girl from 
opening the door. Many looked ony but no one 
interfered; and the blushing girl was walking 
down the aisle to leave the meeting house, when 
Martha, opening our pew door, beckoned them 
in and kindly placed them by her side. The oc- 
cupiers of the pews round looked ashamed. 

How really good people can look at the dis- 
tress of a child without attempting to relieve it, 
I cannotconceive. There is tome something very 
touching in the perplexities of such little crea- 
tures. I was pleased at this incident for several 
reasons, first, because it was a wholesome re- 
proof to those who did not open their doors; and 
second, because it evinced a kind heart in Mar- 
tha. ButI must say for my sister that if she 
does talk at times unadvisedly, her actions are 
guided by a good disposition. I shall never for- 


get the unremitting attention which she paid to 
my dear wife, during her last long and painful 


sickness. 
I took occasion while walking homeward, to 


express my satisfaction, by saying to Martha, 
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“ You did quite right to take those children into 


the pew, and if you like, I have no objection to | 


your giving them seats every Sabbath; it was 
showing a christian spirit.” 

Much gratified, she replied, “ Why brother 
there is room enough, and I’m sure they are very 
well behaved children, and don’t whisple and 
wriggle about, and throw over the crickets, and 
play with the hymn books, as some people’s 
children do. I do hope that they will be an ex- 
ample to Mrs. Saunders’ children; they are so 
noisy that 1 can’t keep my eyes off them.” 





[I pass over some years of the journal, in 
which I find little mention of Mrs. Curtis or her 
family ; it appears that she and her elder daugh- 
ter persevered in their system of rigorous seclu- 
sion, and as nothing new awakened the curiosity 
of their neighbours, Mrs. C. and her affairs were 
nearly forgotten. The next extract is more than 
three years from the last preceding. } 


February, 19th, 18—— 

Martha has just burst into my study with her 
usual, “* What do you think, brother.” 

**] think, Martha, that I should like to write 
without being continually interrupted,” said I. 

* Oh dear, yes, if you was writing a sermon; 
but that old diary! and you can’t think how droll 
itis! Do you know that Idaly Curtis speaks 
French!” 

“I don’t see any thing droll in a little girl 
learning French.” 

** Oh, la, brother! you don’t seem to care any 
thing about it. But you know itis droll, because 
they are so poor!” 

“Well, Martha, in Canada a great many of 
the poorest people speak French.” 

“You don’t say so! well, thatis droll. But 
as I was saying they are a queer family. You 
see [ was over to Mrs, Thomson’s, and while I 
was sitting there, Ida Curtis came in with some- 
thing in a paper; so she gave it to Mrs. Thom- 
son, and says, ‘ Ma’am I hope you will be so 
good as to accept this, as it is al] my own work, 
and I should feel very much gratified if you will 
please to wear it.” So she curtsied and went 
right out; and la, brother! what do you think? 
It was a beautiful lace cap, worked all over so 
nice, you can’t think! 

“Dear me,” says Mrs. Thomson, “I don’t 
know what to say to taking such a present as 
this from poor people, 1’ sure I did’nt expect 
it, for all I’ve done for her has been to lend her 
books, and letting her have drawiag paper, and 
such things for work, and giving her two or three 
old French books that Mr. Thomson got at old 
Capt. Jutau’s sale, that were no use to us, for 
none of us read French; but she says her mo- 
ther teaches her all those sort of things; a strange 
family they are, take them altogether. There, 
brother, what do you think of that?” 

I could not help pondering upon this informa- 
tion. With such accomplishments, if it were not 
for her poor daughter, Mrs. C. might keep a good 
school. 

May st. 

Idalia Curtis is growing into a very pretty girl; 
there is something very sweet in the expression 
of her large Jucid eyes, and her mouth and chin 
are the most heantiful I ever saw. When mnsing, 
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or listening to some elevated theme, there is @ 
dignity of superiority in her calm high brow, and 
clear intellectual grey eyes, which make you ad- 
dress her with respect, and even anxiety to speak 
what is worthy for her to hear; the next moment 
she puts back the short wavy curls from her 
brow, and looks up with the pecaliar joyous and 
confiding smile of girlish naiveté,—half deep 
thinking woman—half gloriously fearless child. 
Beautiful being! may thy path in life be in sun- 
shine, and thy pure soul ever as unconscious of 
guilt as now! 

I have seen more of Idalia than I formerly did, 
as sister Martha has had her here considerably 
of late to help in her sewing, and the poor girl 
seems delighted to escape from the cheerless 
monotony of her gloomy home, to enjoy the more 
congenial society of my children, with whom she 
has become a great favourite. 

Poor child, she is to be pitied, debarred by the 
caprice of her mother from all society ever since 
her childhood; my house, with the exception of 
Mrs. Thomson’s, is the only one in the village 
at which she ever visits, though Dr. Hammond 
and his pleasant wife have repeatedly, on meet- 
ing her here, invited her to visit them. 

Indeed with our good doctor, the poet of the 
village, she is an especial favourite, as she not 
only admires his poetry, but commits it to me- 
mory, and sings it to tunes of her own adaptation. 


| She reminds me sometimes of Spencer, describ- 


ing his heroine Britomart, 


“ Sith everich one her lik’t, 
And everich one her lov’d.” 





March 20th 

I have before mentioned,that finding my son Ed- 
ward had no call to the ministry, nor desire to stu- 
dy ary other learned profession, I let him follow 
his own inclination and become a farmer. There 
are too many who put their sons into the minis- 
try because it is regarded as a genteel and easy 
vocation. I do not know what may be their 
ideas of the duties of a clergyman, but with my 
deep sense of its high responsibility, I have 
found it far from an idle life, or one free from 
anxiety. A clergyman should live in a manner 
sufficiently decent, and even handsome, so as to 
command the respect of those of his flock whose 
ruling passion is external appearance, but no 
farther. He should indulge in no luxury or vain 
expense, the surplus of the salary taken from his 
rich parishioners should be applied to the relief of 


| the poor, at leastin a part. With what faee to-day 


eould I have called upon my congregation to 

God for the blessings they received, had $ti 
kept in my own cellar the wood I sent poor 
widow Jones, and left her to sit in the cold with 
her helpless children. Oh, God! I trust that 
what I have now written was not recorded in a 
vain spirit of self-righteousness—no, I am well 
aware that I am but thy almoner. 


Monday, March 2\st. 
I have seen for some time that Edward has 
= considerable attention to that sweet girl, 
da Curtis. Well, she is modest, good, active 
and pretty, and though I should have preferred 
being connected with some other family, I shall 
let him please himse}f without interiering. I 
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will never be instrumental in that mest sinful 


thing, a marriage of interest. The marriage vows | 


should be solemnly sincere, for the duties entailed 
by them are serious and of life-long duration. But 


alas! some seem to consider it a mere ceremony, | 


others as a frolic. 


Sunday, March 28. 


Neither Ida Curtis nor her brother were at | 
T heard last week that Mrs. | 


meeting to-day. 
Curtis was sick; I fear she is worse or Ida would 
not have stayed at home, as she is very punc- 
tual in her attendance, 

Edward returned early this evening, and re- 
tired immediately to his own room, not coming 
down to tea or prayers. What can be the mat- 
ter? 


force his confidence. 


Monday, 29. 

This afternoon Edward went with me to the 
garden, to put up some rails, to prevent the sheep 
and cattle from getting over and destroying my 
shrubs. He evidently had something on his 
mind, but he assisted me in silence, till I said, 
“My dear boy, what is the matter? If any thing 
distresses you, why not confide in your father.” 

He took ny hand; * Always kind have you 
been to me, in all my follies, father,”’ said he, 
“and I will tell you freely what it is that dis- 
tresses me. 
attached to Ida C 
that she loved me.” 


“* My dear Edward,” interrupted I, “I have, | 
indeed, for some time, been aware of your affec- | 
tion, and had I felt any serious dislike, 1 should | 
have mentioned it. We know little or nothing of | 


her family or her connections, but she is a good 


girl, and has an excellent education; so marry | 
her, my son, and bring her home if you like; Mar- | 


tha is growing old, and will be glad of an assist- 
ant; we shall manage very well fora time.” 


“ Oh, father, you are, indeed, good,” said the | 
oor boy ; * but I fear such happiness will never 


mine. I have often attended Ida from meet- 


ing almost to her mother’s door, though she has | 
never asked me to go in; I felt that there was a | 


cause in her deranged sister to make her not wish 
it, but she generally took her little brother to 


walk, every fair evening, in that sheltered path | 
by the side of the river, and there I generally | 


joined her; she always seemed pleased to see 
me, and though I had not exactly told her I 
loved her, yet I know that she understood my 


feelings. Fora week I have not been able to | 
see her. I sought in vain toeven catch a glimpse | 


of her; on Sunday she was not at meeting, but, 


as it was pleasant for the season, I hoped I | 


should find her in her usual walk, sol gathered a 


few monthly roses and went to the hill, back of | 
the house, where I sat till I saw her come out | 
alone, and go hastily toward the woodland be- | 


yond. [ followed aud overtook her, just as she 


got to the great oak. I took hold of her hand | 


and drew her veil off, but almost dropped in sur- 
ise at the change a week had made in her face. 
hat fine, healthy, varying colour, that we ad- 


mired, was all gone; a deadiy paleness was’ 
spread over her features, which seemed as if | 


sorrow had been working there for years. In 


But I will not enquire, [ do not wish to | 


You know, for I think you cannot | 
but have seen, that I] have been for some time | 
urtis, and ] had reason to think | 


WHAT DO YOU- THINK? 








| fact, sir, she was dreadfully altered. I begged 
to know the reason of her sorrow, for the tears 
| were trickling down her marble cheeks like rain. 
She did not answer me; but with a look so full 
of woe, that I felt distressed and terrified. I 
looked at her with amazement; could this 
| agonized, hopeless-looking being, be my beauti- 
| ful, my cheerful Ida? I knew she had a sister, 
whose gloom and aberration of intellect caused 
her seclusion, and my heart leaped at the sudden 


| idea, that I had mistaken her for my Ida, but 
a second look told me, that inexplicable as it was, 
Wild thoughts flitted 


there was no mistake. 
through my brain, 

“Ida, in the name of God, tell me what is the 
matter, wh has injured you; tell me, or I shall 
go mad?” cried 1; but she answered not, save 

by convalsive sobs. 
|  ** Your mother,” cried I, “is she worse? Is 
she dead?” Ida looked up, and a strange light 
was in her eyes, as she muttered, “No! she is 
not so happy !” 

Father! I shuddered at the look, the tone; the 
words seemed those of a maniac! But she is 
not so; her features grew more composed, and 
she wept in silence. 1 drew her head on my 
shoulder, parted the hair on her forehead, and 
pressed a kiss—the first—the last, on that cold 
brow; it was as a brother might have kissed her. 
It recalled her to herself, and springing from my 
arms, she exclaimed, ** Oh, why is another to be 
injured! Oh, Edward, never speak to me again! 


Never address the most miserable of beings; 
9 





| let us be as strangers 

* Dear Ida,” l exclaimed, “these were not 
your feelings when we last parted; you then 
gave me leave to think that I was not indifferent 
to you. Oh, dearest Ida! do not from caprice 
| or mistaken modesty, render me miserable !”’ 

“No!” she murmured, “ when I saw you last, 
I was a young and happy girl, and dreamed— 
woe is me! that I might love and be beloved! 
But now .’ She clasped her hands and 
shuddered violently. 

“Ida,” said I, ** but a week has passed, since 
that happy evening ; what—what can have hap- 
pened ?” 

**Oh, Heaven !’? was her reply ; “ one week! 
| only one week ago!” and she fixed her eyes on 
me with an expression of unutterable wretched- 
ness, as she continued : ‘and do you not know 
that the accumulated anguish of years, more 
| agonizingly bitter for the hoarding, can burst, 
like an avalanche, on the victim’s head, and in 
one hour make the heart old in misery? But no! 
God forbid that you should ever know this! 
That your youth should be blighted—your brain 
seared, as mine is! Ask me no questions, but 
only forget that Ida Curtis exists; for your 
wife she can never be.” 

Snatching her hand from my grasp, she at- 
tempted to escape, but catching her arm, I ex- 
claimed, ** But one word. Ida, have I a rival ?” 

“None, none! so help me God!” shrieked 
she, tearing herself away, and running like a 
frightened deer toward her house. I dared not 
follow her, but returned home. 

After passing a night of the most restless 
anxiety, I went to the house this morning, and 
knocked at the door; her little brother came to 
' it; I requested to see Ida; he told me that his 
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mother was sick, and Ida was too busy to see 
any body. I sent a pressing message, but re- 
ceived for answer, ** Sister Ida says that she 
neither can nor will see any body.” With a 
heavy heart I returned home; and now, my dear 
sir, 1 must beg you to think for me, and give me 
the benefit of your advice and experience.” 

I was much surprised at this communication ; 
I had thought from her manner that she was as 
tenderly attached to him, as he to her. After 


some further conversation, I resolved to make 
an effort, to-morrow morning, to see her, and 
gain, if possible, an explanation. 


Tuesday, 30th March. 

According to my promise to Edward, I this 
day went to Mrs. Curtis’ house. The door was 
open, and determined not to be baffled in my at- 
tempt, I walked in without pausing for any one 
to answer my knock, and found myself in the 
presence of Ida’s mother. 

Mrs. Curtis was sitting on a stool before the 
fire, with no other employment than her own 
sad reflections. She roseand offered mea chair, 
with a mute salutation. 
of manner was all gone; she looked and moved 
like one whose spirit is completely broken, who 
can struggle no longer with fate, but, like the 
Indian, approaching the falls of Niagara, sits 
hopelessly down and yields to the current. 

r asked -for Ida, and even as I spoke, she 
entered; she is, indeed, fearfully altered. As 
usual, she was dressed with neatness, but her 
beautiful hair, no longer disposed in rich curls 
and ringlets round her blooming countenance, 
was combed smoothly back, and confined with a 
black ribbon; her face was pale and almost hag- 
gard, and her finely chiseled lips were firmly 
closed, with a mingled expression of endurance 
and determination. On seeing me she started, 
and would have left the room; but I spoke to 
her, and told her that she was the object of my 
visit, and that I came at the request of my son. 
Her mother started and looked with surprise at 
Ida, who returned and seated herself, and with 
an air of unnatural calmness, took up some work. 

After a little conversation, or rather talking on 
my part, for they scarcely spoke, I acquainted 
Ida with the purport of my visit; telling her, if 
she had any sufficient reason, or had any objec- 
tion to my son, to declare it at once ; that Edward 
was very much distressed at her conduct, and 
after her apparent preference and acceptance 
of his attentions, it was due to him and to her 
own character, to explain her reasons for so 
strangely rejecting hii. 

Her only reply was, “Tell him I can never 
be his.” 

Do you not love him? Have you heard any 
thing against his character,” said I, for I felt 
jealous for my son’s reputation, and knew not 
what reports malice and slander might have raised 
to his disadvantage. 

*T will not tell you an untruth, Sir,” said the 
poor girl, “* your son is every thing that is good 
and noble, and I love him as he deserves, or ras 
ther, I did, for I love no one now, no more!” 

“If that be the case, Ida,”’ cried I—but I was 

revented from proceeding by a piercing shriek 
rom Mrs. Curtis, who wildly exclaimed, * I did 
not know this; ah, ida! Ida! my innocent child! 





Her former sternness | 





And you love him, I know you love him! Oh, 
God! let me die—let me die!” 

She gasped, rather than said the last words, 
and sank on the floor in convulsive hysterics. 
Ida flew to her, and dashing some water in her 
face, spoke to her in a determined, and even stern 
manner, that surprised me, till I recollected that 
it is said to be necessary in such affections. It 
succeeded with her mother, whose screams and 
sobs ceased, or rather subsided into a low moan, 
and Ida, turning to me, said, **Sir, I can give 
you no explanation, but as you would save your 


| son from misery, as you would drag him from 


the brink of a precipice—separate him from me.” 

“ This is some girlish fantasy, Ida! It is not 
possible that one so young and good as yourself 
should have been imprudent—or guilty!” said Is 

** No!” she wildly exclaimed, “I am innocent, © 
innocent as your cherub Emily; yet, go Sir, and 
let me conjure you to send your son away—any 
thing to make him forget me—no, not forget me; 
tell him sometimes to think of me, as if I were 
dead—as I soon shall be! Go—go now, Sir, for 
I should be attending to my mother!” —, 

The elder sister, who had sat crouching in the 
corner, a sort of sneer flitting over her sullen fea- 
tures, that gave them an expression of almost 
fiendish malignity, now rose, and creeping to Ida, 
with some appearance of interest, said, in a low 
distinct voice, **So you have a lover! Well! 
well! If he knew—but he don’t! Well, marry 
him, marry him! but take care that you don’t 
love another afterwards! If he were to die, you 
know, they would say you murdered him, and 
then you would be hanged as , 

“Hush!” said Ida, catching the poor maniac by 


| the arm, and leading her to the door of the inner 


room, pushed her in, and returning, with quiver- 
ing lip and streaming eyes, besought me to 
‘leave them to their misery—a misery, J could 
neither remove or mitigate!” 

In compliance with her entreaties, I left the 
house. Edward was loitering on the road, and 
joined me. I expected it, and telling him of Ida’s 
determination, 1 besought him, as he regarded 
my happiness and his own, to make no farther ef- 
fort to see her, or to change her resolution, whieh 
I was convinced, was not only unalterable, but 
right. The poor boy was deeply disappointed ; 
he had fancied that / could do everything, and 
hoping all, from my imterference, had been build- 
ing castles in the air, which now crumbled into 
their original nothingness. He gave me the 
promise I required, and hastened into the wood- 
land, to conceal in its recesses his tears and his 
wretchedness. 

There is something so dark and mysterious in 
this family, that, were it not for the agony of 
my son, I should rejoice to have eseapedan al- 
liance with it. I know Ida so welly that I feel 
convirfted that no trifle would have thits altered 
her. She is of so buoyant a disposition that 1 
think she would be able to bear up under any 
thing but consejous guilt, of the guilt of those 
near and dear to her. I have before suspeeted 
that the derangement of Mary Curtis was owing 
to error, but that, though dreadful, could scaree- 
ly account for all this deep misery. No-—itis 
something more awful—can it be—I have heard 
of such things—that the unhappy girl dégtroy- 
ed but no, even that could not account for the 
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deep anguish, the preying remorse of her mo- 
ther. 
April 3. 

This day my son took leave of me for the “far 
west.” It isa great grief and deprivation to me 
at my age to part from one who has ever by his 
duty and affection been my solace and support, 
but on many accounts it is for the best. The 
dear boy was unhappy here, and my brother, 
since the sad event that deprived him of his own 
children, has often requested me to let Edward 
go on, and ‘be unto him a son,’ and more than 
intimated his intention to make him his heir. 
Hitherto I have resisted, as I feared both for his 
morals and his life in that wild country; but 
Edward is no longer a boy, his character is too 
good, his principles too firmly based, his taste 
too elevated to be unsettled or contaminated by 
casual association with the worthless or unprin- 
cipled, and permanent friendship with such men 
I know he would never form. I do not wish to 
be thought grasping or fortune-seeking, yet it is 
not well to throw away the guods of the world if 
honestly offered to our acceptance, for how much 
of crime and suffering arises from the unequal 
distribution of wealth. Some err because they 
have too much, others because they have too lit- 
tle; nay, even to do good in the world it is ne- 
cessary to possess a certain portion of property, 
for as truly sayeth the Son of David, “ The poor 
man’s wisdom is despised, and his words are not 
heard.” 





[I will now give in a connected narrative, in- 
cidents which I find scattered through many 
ages of the diary, some of which were not 
ad to the clergyman, until a late period, but 
which, to render the story intelligible, must now 
be detailed. ] 

Young and innocent, Idalia Curtis possessed a 
buoyant temper, and a fine mind, which her mo- 
ther assiduously cnitivated: These enabled her 
to find a hundred little harmless amusements, 
which assisted her to bear uncomplainingly the 
stern gravity of her mother’s house, the monotony 
of which was seldom varied, except at times by 
the passionate ravings of her half maniac sister, 
or dreadful quarrels between that sister and her 
mother; at the commencement of which, however, 
by her mother’s orders, she always left the house. 

Ida loved her mother, for, though harsh in her 
manners, her actions toward her younger children 
were invariably kind. ‘There were times when 
the ice of her heart seemed to break, and her affec- 





tions burst out withont control; she would then 
clasp her younger children in her arms, and kiss | 
them passionately. But these outbursts of feel- 
ing were invariably succeeded by a deeper gloom, 
sometimes aggravated into frenzy or hystgries by | 
the taunts of Mary, whose feelings toward her | 
mother seemed those of deadly hatred, which 
threw her into fits of rage whenever she saw the 
wretched woman for a moment forget fhut some- 
thing, which seemed to be to them, the worm that 
never dies. 

Ida saw that her mother was unhappy, and 
pitied her; but, accustomed to her gloom, it had 
ceased to excite surprise or curiosity, nor, till of 
late, till her mind developed, and reading and 
observation taught her reflection, did she feel 


| upon the table. 





aware of its singularity, or ponder upon its cause. 
She became anxious, and at times suspicious; the 
wild words of her sister, the half muttered threats 
of her mother, at times dwelt upon her mind, and 
saddened her brow. She often felt inclined 
to ask her mother what it was that had cast such 
a veil of mystery around her, but she feared to 
irritate her, and a something of dread, a vague 
foreboding that she would hear that which would 
make her miserable, always withheld her from 
making the inquiry. Her happiest hours were 
spent at the parsonage, and she often wished, 
with a sigh, that her own home was as cheerful. 

Gradually, a brighter prospect, a sweeter hope, 
mingled with her early dreams; life became more 
beautiful, the world more fair, petty discomforts 
were forgotten, for she loved—and was beloved. 
Oh! those walks from the parsonage and meet- 
ing house to the shady lane that led to her mo- 
ther’s door! ‘Those sweet strolls by the river 
side, where her little brother frolicked by her side, 
too young to be an incumbrance, yet so old that 
they might be said to be notalone. But all have 
felt or witnessed the blissful dreams of youthful 
lovers; the magic mirrors of memory and fancy 
can reflect it back toeach reader better than I can 
describe it—for. 





** May minstrel words express 

The light at noon, or young love’s happiness? 
Enow, [ trow, of that sweet dream can tell 
Without my aiding,” ? 


But there was hovering in this brilliant atmos- 
phere a cloud of cimmerian darkness, from which 
too soon the bolt was to fall, and hurl her from 
her height of happiness. ’ 

Mrs. Curtis had been ill, but was nearly con- 
valescent; throngh all her sickness Ida had been 
her unwearied attendant, except during her hyste- 
rie fits, (which were frequent,) when, strange to 
say, her elder daughter would wake from her 
apathy, and*take the lead in administering reme- 
dies; frequently even putting Ida and her brother 
out of the house, and attending to her alone. 

Yet this was evidently not the fruit of affec- 
tion or of duty; no—it was because she and her 
mother were the joint possessors of some fearful 
secret that they alternately dreaded the other 
would disclose. 

One Monday morning Ida returned from Mrs. 
Thomson’s, to whom she had taken home some 
work, and brought with her a number of volumes, 
which Mrs.Thomson had lent her, and which she 
took, jast as they stood, from a corner of the 
bookshelves, hoping that among them would be 
something to interest her sick mother. 

**Give me a volume, Ida,’’ said her mother, 
as Ida threw off her bonnet, and lay her parcel 
Ida took out a book at random, 
and put it into the hand of Mrs. Curtis, and then 
hastened to the fire, to replenish it, and attend to 
her little duties, when her mother uttered a loud 
shriek, and tossed the book into the fire. Ida 
snatched the volume from the flame, and turning 
to her mother, beheld her beating the bedclothes 
with her clenched hands, while in her eye burn- 


| ed that fierce light, and on her cheek was that 


crimson spot, that usually heralded one of her 
frightful paroxysms. Idalia approached her, but 
she pushed her back with frantic violence, crying 
in a voice hoarse with passion, ‘* Wretched girl! 
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how did you dare do this?” and with a wild, 
prolonged, unearthly ery, she sank back in ¥io- 
lent hysterics. Delirium succeeded, during 
which she raved of thingst hat curdled Ida’s | 
blood. : 

Her elder daughter, summoned by her shrieks 
from the neighbouring apartment, rushed to the 
bedside, and as usual, ordered her sister to leave 
the room; but Ida for once rebelled, and insisted 
upon remaining. ‘No, Mary,” said she, “I 
will no longer be treated as a ehild; she is my 
mother as well as your’s; I will stay and assist 
you!” ; 

Mary cast upon her a look of rage, and cried, 
“ Fool! you will repent it.”” She had time for no 
more, for it required their united strength to pre- | 
vent their miserable mother from throwing her- | 
self headlong from the bed. Mary, whose mind 
at these times seemed to recover its power, now 
hastened to a cupboard and took out a bottle of | 
laudanum ; she carefully dropped a quantity into | 
a cup, and partly by force, partly by menaces, | 
forced the unhappy woman to swallow it. 

It was longer than usual before the opiate pro- 
duced its effect, and for some time it only gave | 
a more fearful coherence to her ravings. At one 
time she plead for life, earnestly proclaiming her | 
innocence ; at anéther, in agony, termed herself | 
a wretch, and pushing her daughters from her, 
called them polluted and hateful; then, with those | 
low groans of hopeless, helpless anguish, that | 
speak from heart to hearty*that almost realize 
the fabled shriek of the-dying mandrake, (for | 
none can hear them without a shudder,) called | 
on her children to forgive her. 

So appalling—so sickening was the scene, 
that [da’s spirit quailed—her heart sunk ; a deadly 
faintness was creeping over her, and in her deep 
agony, she even looked into Mary’s eye for | 
sympathy and assistance. 

For once that eye exhibited a touch of kindly | 
feeling ; for once there seemed a@ bond of union | 
between them. “ Poor thing! you would stay !” | 
said she, with a look of mingled reproach and | 
pity; then seizing the laudanum, she dropped a | 
second potion, and easily succeeded in adminis- | 
tering it to her now exhausted parent; then taking | 

| 


the hand of Ida, she led her to the fire, and seat- 
ed her in a chair, when she was relieved by a | 
flood of tears; meantime her mother’s screams 
gradually subsided, and she dropped into a deep | 
slumber. 

When Ida recovered from her paroxysm of 
weeping, she felt herself alone, for Mary, no 
longer stimulated by the shrieks of her mother, 
had resumed her stony manner, and was seated 
like a statue in her usual place. Ida felt stunned ; | 
there was something trying to struggle into her | 
memory ; names—places which her mother had | 
mentioned in her frenzy—all seemed familiar. | 
With a slow, wavering step, as if walking in her | 
sleep, she approached the table, and took up | 
the volumes she had rescued from the flames. 
It was the trial and confession of » Who | 
was convicted and executed for the murder of | 
his benefactor, Mr. ! Determined to know 
the worst, she seated herself mechanically, and | 
commenced its perusal. Before she had pro- | 
ceeded far, horrid suspicions forced themselves 
upon her mind; people—things—occurrences— 
came thronging from the recesses of her brain ; 

















notin the dimness in which they had been clothed, 
but in all the vivid distinctness of terrible reality. 
She shuddered, but continued reading the loath- 
some recital of licentiousness and crime, in the 
eager hope of finding, from some decisive cireum- 
stance, that it could not—did not—concern her 
mother! But no! the damning proofs came thicker 
and more distinctly—searing her eye-balls— 
withering her heart—and stamping a seal of in- 
famy upon her family! She remembered her de+ 
ceaed sister L—a; she shivered—she gasped 
for breath as she went on; chicken broth had 
been the vehicle of the poison ! Not long before, 
when Mary had been sick, Mrs. Thomson had 
sent her in a basin of chicken broth, and her 
mother had taken it to her bedside. Mary’s fea- 
tures, always cross and sullen, assumed at that 
moment a vindictive expression that made Idalia 
shudder, and whispering a few words in her 
mother’s ear, the guilty woman sprang, as though 
stung by a scorpion, and hurled the basin and 
the broth into the fire-place, exclaiming, ** Mary, 
you will drive me mad/” Then, as an exulting 
laugh burst from the lips of the demoniac daugh- 
ter, she rushed from the room, and shutting her - 
self into a chamber, gave way toa paroxysm of 


| tears. With horrible distinctness, this pressed 


on the memory of Ida; she sprang from her seat, 
dashed the record of guilt and shame on the floor, 
trampled on it, and screamed, rather than said, 
* What am 1 believing! No! no!— it is not so! 


| Lam nervous—hysterical! how foolish I am!” 


and she tried to Jangh, but it sounded hollow, as 
if some fiend mocked her misery. ‘* My mother! 


| what has your child dared to think of you! Oh, 
| forgive me, mother!” But as she clasped her 


hands, and turned towards the bed, her mother’s 
face, yet bearing traces of her wild agony, like 
the dark and turbid ocean, when the storm has 
swept over it, reminded her of those frightful 
ravings that had frozen her young blood. She 
remembered a dark stranger, with bushy whisk- 
ers, whose broken English and boyish tricks, 
secmed familiar to her childhood ; she remem- 
bered hootings and revilings, journeys in the 
night, and concealment during the day; she felt 
a mistiness in her eyes—a whirling in her brain, 
as if her intellect was giving way, under the 
bewildering tortures of her dreadful imagina- 
tions. Certainly—all—any thing was better than 
this! She snatched the book from the floor and 
attempted to read further, but the Jettérs and 
words seemed dancing in strange colours before 
her. Mary now rose from her seat and comin 

behind her sister, looked over her shoulder. Af- 
ter reading a few words, she snatched the book 
from her, and turned to the title page, with a low 
shuddering cry; she dropped the volume, and 
clasping her thin fingers round Ida’s arm, she 
exclaimed, **So! they have found us here too! 
And you have found it out—you know it all! 
Well I did not tell you! And you will die— 
sink under it as poor Lucretia did! but I could 


| not. God would not let me die, sol lived—lived 


to hear my name, too, stained by the poisonous 
slime of that venomous reptile! Did you ever 
see a demon, Ida? No—well, I'll tell you, there 
were demons round me, day and night, whisper- 
ing in my ear, and bidding me to destroy myself, 
that we were all accursed, for my mother, mine 
—our mother, had married my father’s murderer; 
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after sending poison to my father by the hands 
of his own child! 

* They mocked me till my brain was wild? | 
We went from place to place, and hid ourselves, 
but fhey kept with me; for, hark Ida! they crept 
into my bosom, and governed me—and spoke for 
me! Yes—folks thought me mad, but it is them! 
It is them! I fee/ them laughing at my misery !”’ 

While she spoke thus, Idalia stood paralized 

with horror, till, gaining strength from the very 
extremity of her agony, she rushed to her mother’s 
side, and wildly shaking her, exclaimed in a 
tone of thrilling anguish, ** Mother! mother! is 
this true? Are you Mrs, ——!” * Who 
wants me!” shrieked the terrified woman, spring- 
ing up and gazing wildly round her. Idalia in 
desperation repeated the question, * Are—you 
Mrs. - 
* Oh Ida! my child ! Do not hate me! Iam 
innocent, innocent of the poison! I knew not of 
it, it was his own foul plot!” cried the repentant 
creature and sank shuddering into the bed, cover- 
ing up her face, while her convulsive sobs shook 
the bedstead ! 

Idalia clasped her hands over her face, for her 
brain was on fire! To escape—to get out of 
the house was all her desire, she sprang through 
the door, and ran down the meadow toward the 
river side! What might have been her inten- 
tions, or rather to what her despair might have 
driven her, I know not; but as she approached the 
water’s edge, she caught a glance of Edward, 
and it recalled to her remembrance, that she had 
promised to meet him fora few mivutes that 
very day. But to see him now! She turned and 
rapidly retraced her steps; as she came near the 
house, poor Billy came up to her sobbing, * Oh 
Ida! do go in, mother sent me out, but she is 
crying and sobbing, and I know Mary is wor- 
rying her.” 

Idalia hastened in, and found Mary seated at 
a little distance from the bedside, the light of ma- 
lignant insanity glancing from her eyes, and 
reading aloud to her writhing parent the disgust- 
ing confessions of her paramour! In vain did 
Mrs. » who was too weak and exhausted to 
leave her bed, with frantic cries entreat her to 
cease! She read on, with horrible distinctness. 
The dark fiend himself, could not have discover- 
ed a more exquisite torment. Ida seized the | 
hateful volume from her hands, and locked it in | 
herown trunk, and with the authority of inno- 
cence over conscious guilt, commanded, and 
compelled Mary to be silent. 

ae cover alluded to the shock she had re- | 
ceived or the scene ghe had witnessed, nor did 
her mother dare to mention it. She went me- 
chanieally about her work, associating with no 
one but her brother; even the food she prepared 
was sent to them by his hands. For herself, 
she would taste nothing but bread and water, 
pushing away with arevolting shudder any other 
article which her brother begged her to partake. 
She smiled not—spoke not—and as her mother 
began going about, she retreated into her own 
corner, where, fenced in by her embroidery frame, 
she might have been taken for an automaton. 

When Sanday came, she dressed herself and 
her brother, and taking his hand walked toward | 
the meeting house. When she arrived in sight | 
of it, the clusters of men surrcunding the doors, ' 




















and the gaily dressed groups approaching, struck 
a chill to ber blighted heart, and dropping her 
brother’s hand, she rapidly returned home, and 
running into the house, sat down, and wept bit- 
terly. Her mother felt as a fallen angel. Words 
cannot picture her scorching pain or deep humilia- 
tion! Her daughter—her young, her dearly 
loved daughter, sat there in tears, yet she dared 
not speak to her! dared not offer one soothing 
word to her innocent Ida. The guilty and the 
guiltless—both miserable—but oh! how inde- 
scribable are the pangs of remorse! Oh Woman! 
pause long, ere you take the first step in the 
downward way, for it is passing a gulf over 
which there is no returning ! 

Bitter is the fate of a guilty and desolate fe- 
male. Man has garments of diverse colours, 
but the mantle of woman, is white, where a spot 
is visible to all, and if one stain appears, the 
world will blot it over and over, till it is all of 
one dark hue. Oh! be wary, for your path is 
narrow and slippery. 

The interview between her and Edward on 
Monday, and the visit of his father the succeed- 
ing day, has already been detailed. She felt that 
an insurmountable barrier was raised between 
them, but of the nature of that barrier she could 
not speak. No—that was a secret to be buried in 
her heart, to be concealed from every eye, though 
like the fox of the Spartan boy, it was feeding 
upon her vitals ! 

The next Sabbath, she determined to go to 
church. She knew her absence would cause en- 
quiry, and perhaps create suspicion. She had 
now the weight upon her breast of something to 
conceal. Oh! how that feeling pressed upon the 
springs of life. 

To describe her appearance at meeting, I give 
an entire extract from the diary. 


April 4th, 18 ——_ 

This morning Ida Curtis and her brother en- 
tered the meeting house, but, instead of com- 
ing to sit in my pew, as usual, she turned 
into that, under the stairs, which is generall 
vacant. Poor thing! does she think I am offend- 
ed with her, or does she dread the sight of Ed- 
ward? His journey was so sudden, that, se- 
cluded as she lives, it is hardly probable that it 
has reached her. 1 could not see her face, it was 
shaded by her bonnet, but it seemed to me that 
she is thinner, and has a subdued air of grief 
and resignation. After service I saw sister Mar- 
tha bustling and os | her way through the 
crowd to join Ida. As Martha is ignorant of 
what has passed, I feared she might ask ques- 
tions, or make remarks that would be painful to 
the poor girl, and hastened, as quickly as I could 
with propriety, to her rescue. i 

As I suspected, Martha was questioning her 
why she did not sit in our pew. * So silly! not 
room? why, who did you thiuk we had? I’m 
sure there’s room enough, now Edward is gone. 
Poor fellow! Oh! I have not seen you since he 
thought of going—so sudden! I’m sure I did 
not know whether I was on my head or my heels, 
when he came out of the study, and, says he, 
‘ Aunt Patty, [ am going to start on Saturday for 
the West, and would be very glad if you would 
see to my things a little. I dont want but a few! 
Lord! you might have knocked me down with a 
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feather! To think of his going to that outlandish 
place, where ten to one he will be murdered.” 
**Murdered!”? gasped Ida. ‘ Yes, to be sure, 
my dear,”’ said Martha, ** and gouged and scalp- 
ed, for what I know.” ‘*Nonsense, Martha,”’ sai¢ 
I, thoroughly vexed, “show can you say such ridi- 
culous things. See,you have frightened poor Ida.” 

“It’s not my fault, brother; you ought not to let 
him go; and as for being ridiculous! why! don’t 
we hear every day of lynching and shooting, and 
stabbing, and every thing? Was it not only last 
week that we read in the paper of a woman pol- 
soning her husband? She ought to be tied toa 
stake, and burnt alive!” How much longer 
Martha would have continued her enumeration of 
horrors, I cannot tell; but, at that moment, Ida 
drew her arm away, and, turning down a lane 
that led to her mother’s, was out of sight ina 
moment. *‘ Well!’ cried Martha, ‘if this don’t 
beat all! Why, she has no more manners than a 
wild Indian!’? Ah! poor girl! I see she loves 
my boy—she could not bear to hear Martha pre- 
dict evil to him. 





Little did the good clergyman think that every 
word uttered by his garrulous sister fell like drops 
of molten lead on the heart of Ida. She knew 
that it was unintentional, but she could not bear 
it. She felt a fluttering in her throat, a ringing 
in her ears, that frightened her, and, bursting from 
Martha, she ran on, till she came to a gap in the 
fence, through which she bounded, neither know- 
ing nor caring where she was going, having but 
one wish, one idea—to escape from every body. 


Her brother, who was behind her, called, telling | 


her she was going wrong; and, finding that she 
heeded him not, he followed, but could not over- 
take her, till, hitting her foot against a projecting 
root, she fell heavily to the ground. Her brother 
found her insensible; he untied her bonnet, rub- 
bed her hands, shook her, called her name, in 
short, did every thing his boyish wisdom sug- 
gested, but without effect—he then shouted for 
help, till the rocks rang with his clear, shrill 
voice. It then occurred to him to run for assist- 
ance, and, ina few minutes, he burst open his 
mother’s door, and proclaimed his tidings. 

Accompanied by his mother and sister, he re- 
turned to Ida, who in a short time was sufficiently 
recovered to reach home with their assistance, 
where she was undressed, and obliged to go to 
bed. The spot where she had fallen was wet, 
her clothes were soaked through—a violent cold 
was the consequence, and the next morning she 
awoke ina high fever. Terrified by her situation, 
Mrs. Curtis sent for Dr. Hammond, who found 
her in what he considered a dangerous situation, 
and declared that she required the most assiduous 
attention. s 

To the credit of human nature, at times of sick- 
ness and suffering, private piques, and petty pre- 
judices are forgotten, and every one is anxious to 
contribute his or her mite, to alleviate pangs they 
know not how soon they may themselves be call- 


; ed on to suffer. 


The neighbours of Mrs. Curtis, ‘overlookiag 
their dislike to her unsociable manners and life 
of mystery, hastened to offer every attention usual 
in such cases. Night after night they watched 
by the side of Ida, and furnished every little de- 
licacy, useful or necessary, which they thought 





her mother could not afford. The skilful treat- 
ment of Dr. Hammond, aided by a good constitu- 
tion, conquered the fever, but she was left ina 
most distressing state of nervousness. A dee 
gloom settled upon her spirits, a smile never vi- 
sited her countenance, and the least surprise, or 
sudden noise, threw her into fits of trembling, that 
generally terminated in syncope. 

At this period the presence of the clergyman 
was requested, and he readily-accompanied the 
messenger, (her brother William,) to visit her. 
He found Mrs Curtis ready to receive him at 
| the door, and ordering Willy to remain without, 
she closed it, and requesting him to be seated, 
she thus addressed him,— 

“I believe, Sir, that you are a friend to Ida; 
do you regard her enough to keep, for her sake, 
a secret? It is but for her sake, and that of her 
brother, that I care for its heing kept; for me, I 
am hastening to a place where the good or bad 
opinion of the world will avail nothing. Dr. 
Hammond has attended skilfully and faithfully, 
but he has no medicine fora breaking heart. Sir, 
I fear that she will kill herself. She was left 
alone for a few minutes this morning: when I 
returned she had crept from the bed to the table, 
on which stood a vial of landanum—the cork 
was out—she was raising it to her lips! I 
wrenched it from herand carried her back to bed, 
where she sank down, uttering these words, 
‘It will come to this, mother! it will come to 
this! I cannot live!’ ” 

The astonished clergyman exclaimed, “ What 
has driven her to this? What has been done to 
her?” ; 
| Twill tell you—I will tell you,” sobbed she, 
| handing him a book from a trunk. “ Do you not 
| suspect? I—J—am Mrs.——! And she—Ida has 
| discovered it!” 
| The clergyman started with amazement, and 

cast on her a glance of loathing. 

“Yes!” cried she, “trample me under your 
feet, if you will, but, oh! save Ida! Tell her, for 
1, guilty as I am, dare not speak to my own 
child! Tell her I am not so guilty as she thinks 
me; lam innocent in thought, word, and deed 

| of murder! His confession is mostly a tissue of 
falsehood! Believe it—for I tell you the truth; 
| believe me, for] am a dying woman. Go in, 
and tell her what I have told you; and tell her, 
too, that the wretch who has blighted her young 
hopes, will not, much longer live to blast her! 
Oh, God! it is a fearful thing to wish to die, that 
your children may live! ‘To feel that you are a 
living mildew on those, for whom you would 
give your heart’s best blood! Oh, Sir! I have 
been guilty, I have also suffered; the pangs of 
the damned in another world cannot supass what 
I endure in this!” 

So benevolent was the heart of this truly good 
and amiable man that he deemed the sinful being 
before him, not unworthy of consolation. 

«* Remember,” said he, * that there is a bless- 
ed power in repentance to wash off the stains of 
the soul ; remember! there isa refuge for sinners, 
if they will but lay hold on it! You speak of 
death; are you sick? for your bodily ailments, 
it is your duty to seek a remedy. Consult a 
physician.” 

** Look at me !” she said, suddenly raising her 

tead, and showing her face, that had hitherto 
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been nearly concealed in her handkerchief—* do 
you not see the stamp upon my brow? I am 
sick; my lungs are gone; 1 spit blood dreadfully 
and have done so for months. A physician can- 
not aid me, even if I wished it, but I wish to 
die. You will befriend my poor children when [ 
am gone—I know you will; hark! she is awake! I 
will go in and tell her you are here. ‘Tell her, 
Sir, that you know all, and oh! as you hope 
for mercy, speak comfort to the wounded spirit 
of that worse than orphan!” 





Idalia, was sitting partly upright in the bed ; 
the good Clergyman sat down by her side, and, 
after expressing sorrow for the low state, in 
which he found her, endeavoured to pour balm 
into her lacerated bosom. She was much shock- 
ed at first, to find him possessed of the dreadful 
secret, but soon it evidently gave her relief, to 
speak of her feelings. Before, she had none to 
speak to; none, to whom she could lay open the 
festering wound. She felt that he would sympa- 
thize with her, and saw that he pitied her situa- 
tion—and the tears of pity, are as “the gentle 
dew from heaven” to the scorched heart and 
burning brow. 

After along conversation, in which he made 
use of every argument that his conscience would 
allow, to console and encourage her, he took his 
departure leaving her more composed and resign- 
ed, than he hardly dared to hope for. 

* It has bled enough!’ said Doctor Hammond, 
as he bandaged the arm of Ida. 

“It will relieve her head, I hope,” observed Mrs. 
Thomson, who was assisting him. Little did 
she think those simple words, would cause the 
death of an individual! 

How strangely, sometimes, do chance words, | 
uttered at random, and forgotten as soon as | 
spoken, influence the fate of the utterer or 
hearer. How often, if the streams of important 
eventS could be traced to their sources, should 
we find, that a pebble might -have stopped the 
out-gushing of the torrent—a straw might have 
changed its course. 





** Mysteriously the hand of fate 
Works out its hidden will!” 


“Teannot find one of my lancets,” said Doc- 
tor Hammond, “ but as Iam in haste, be so good 
as totake care of it; I shall look in again to- 
morrow.” Mrs. Thomson remained by Ida till 
evening, when she left her to the care of her 
mother. She was in acalm slumber, and Mrs. 
Curtis, harassed with fatigue and wasting with 
disease, threw herself on abed in the same room, 
to catch an hour or two of repose. Mary—who 
had been uncommonly kind and attentive during 
Ida’s illness—frequently watching her most of 
the night—was sitting in an arm chairin the mid- 
dle of the room, while Idalia was happily 
unconscious of that which had driven her to 
despair. She had envied that unconsciousness, 
and detested that happiness, but now, that the 
venomed secret had brought Ida to the brink of 
the grave, the bond of union seemed renewed 
between them, and she treated her with the af- 
fection of a sister. 

About midnight, Mrs. Curtis awoke at a 
slight noise. She sprang from her bed and 





hastened to Ida, but she stil] lay ina deep sleep, 
though her restless tossing and occassional 
groans, told that the mind was not at ease. 


‘**Thou hast been called, Oh sleep! the friend of woe, 
But ’tis the happy who have called thee so.” 


She stood over Ida, for a minute, when the 
same low moaning noise, that had awakened her, 
again strack herear. She turned—it was Mary. 
She was leaning back in the chair, her left arm 


| bare and girt with a ligature, as she had seen 


Ida’s—a stream of dark blood was rushing out, 
and in her right hand, which now hung power- 
less on her knee, was grasped the missing lancet. 

** Mary ! Mary !” screamed her mother; ‘* why 
did you do this?” and tearing a handkerchief 
from her neck, she endeavoured to stop the 
hemorrhage. 

Mary spoke ; the sullen tone, so habitual to her 
for years, was gone, and in a low, inexpressibly 
mournful voice, she said, “It is of no use, 
mother, it will not stop; I suppose I have cut an 
artery. I did not mean to kill myself; but—I 
thought it would ease my head of its constant 
aching. I stole the lancet—it is—of no use— 
mother—I—am—dying. God—forgive—me— 
you—” 

Her voice grew fainter, and as she pronounced 
the last words, it sank away, and she was no 
more. William, who, alarmed by his mother’s 
cries, stood shuddering at her side, at her desire, 
ran to summon Doctor Hammond. When he 
arrived, Mary was beyond his aid; she had, in- 
deed severed an artery, and her short and tragic 
part in the drama of life, was over. He turned 
his attention to Mrs. Curtis, whose situation was 
but little better than that of her daughter; here, 
too, the skill of the physician was of no avail— 
the springs of life were broken; the clergyman 
was sent for, and aiter a short interview with him, 
she, whose name was once so loudly execrated 
throughout the country, went to account for her 
actions before a tribunal, where no witnesses 
are needed—but before which even the most 
inmost thoughts of the heart are laid open. 
During all this scene of horror, Ida slept, uncon- 
scious that a very few hours had made her sister- 
less—and an orphan. She was under the in- 
fluence of a narcotic. 

Ida was conveyed from the house of death to 
the mansion of the good clergyman, where his 
kind hearted, though gossiping sister, attended 
her with all the sympathy and kindness inspired 
by her desolate situation. The death of her 
mother, estranged as they had been, was a severe 
shock ; that she should die—die without a word 
of forgiveness from her child, die in that 
estrangement, weighed heavily on her mind. 

Even poor Mary, more sinned against than 
sinning, had by her late kindness and attention, 
won the gratitude of Ida, who bitterly lamented 
that it was no longer in her power to pursue 
the plans she had formed during her illness of 
soothing her affection, and leading her into a 
better state of mind. We return again to the 
Diary. 

June 27, 18—— 

Ida and her brother have been with me for 
two months, he isa fine lad; with the happy 
elasticity of childhood, he has thrown off his 
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natural grief, and seems happier than he ever 
was in his life. He delights in working upon 
the farm and garden, and in the evening I instruct 
him in mathematics and the rudiments of latin. 
He is attentive and affectionate to his sister, doing 
all in his power to cheer and amuse her. She 
has recovered her health, but her mind is yet de- 
bilitated. She is gentle, but reserved, perform- 
ing mechanically the little employments given 
her by Martha—but nothing seems to interest 
her. Her only pleasure, if pleasure it can be 
called, is walking with her brother in the fields, 
where, getting into some retired nook, she will 
sit holding his hand for an hour without speak- 
ing. I have tried several schemes to arouse her 
from the torpor into which she has fallen, Leven 
read to Martha in her presence, a letter from Ed- 
ward, in which he informed me of his intention 
to remain with his uncle, who, sick and helpless, 
without a relative near but him, would hardly 
suffer him to quit his sight. She listened with 
some interest till she comprehended that he was 
not about to return, and then sank into her usual 
apathy. I must find some method to awaken 
her mind from its benumbed state, or her intel- 
lect may suffer. 


June 30th 

I led Idalia into my study, and after a little 
general conversation, asked her if she had any 
plan for herself and her brother’s future support. 
My question started her like an electric shock; 
she had been so absorbed in grief that she had 
not once remembered they were living at the ex- 
pense of a stranger, nor would J have hinted it 
to her had I not hoped for the most salutary ef- 
fects. 

She blushed, and taking my hand with natu- 
ral grace, she pressed it to her heart and lips, 
saying,— 

** Dear sir, God will bless the friend of the 
orphan and wretched. Forgive me that I have 
so long trespassed on your bounty. I have 
formed no plan, but I can work; will you still 
further assist me with your advice? For myself 
I should rather die than live, were it not for 
Willy?” 

“Ida,” was my reply, ‘you are well educated, 
uncommonly so—for your acquirements are not 
superficial ; as far as they go they are real, and 
can be easily added to by your own exertions. 
The new school-mistress in the village is not 
what I could wish in many particulars. I have, 
for some time, taken upon myself the instruction 
of Louis and Emily, letting the youngest, John, 
still go to her. Now, Ida, if you are willing to 
undertake the task of teaching them, you may 
add Willy to your class, and I will give you as 
large a salary as I can afford; it will not be 
much, Ida, for I am not rich, but it will secure 
a home to you, and prevent you for the present 
from being separated from your brother.” 

“ Do you think I am qualified to do this?” she 
modestly inquired. 

**T do, Ida,” was my answer; “ from what [ 
have seen and heard of you I think”you are ful- 
ly competent ; I will draw up for you a regular 
system, and point out a conrse of reading, and at 
all times be ready to assist you with my ad- 
vice.” 














“Then, Sir, with gratitude and joy dol accept 
your offer; but, for pity sake, do not speak of 
salary, let me but reside with you and your kind 
sister—let my brother be with me, and I will do 
all that I can in some way to repay the obliga- 
tion.’ 

“You shall remain with me, my poor chas- 
tened child,” cried J, ** you shall remain with 
me, and be unto me as another daughter!” and I 
pulled her to me, and kissed her pale cheek. 

She clasped my hands in her’s, and kneeling 
by my side, she hid her face upon my knee, and 
burst into tears. 

** Ida, does my offer give you pain?’’ said I. 

“No!—oh! no—but just so might my father 
have blest me! Oh, God help me! It is too 
much to bear!” cried the poor girl, “I cannot 
lament them—together! Oh that I had died be- 
fore I knew aught ill of my mother—my poor 
mother!” 

** Remember, my poor child,” said I, ** that on 
her death-bed, your mother, declared herself in- 
nocent of murder; and we may not judge her too 
harshly. You, Idalia, are not only innocent, bat 
loved and respected; you have a self-existence, 
Ida, and by your own acts shall ye be judged. 
You must rouse yourself; it is your duty to God, 
not only to be useful to others, but to be happy 
yourself: to enjoy the innocent pleasures Provi- 
dence places before you, and by your own con- 
tentment contribute to the happiness of others.” 

Ida thanked me, and promised to*control her 
feelings. ‘That the impression she had received 
might not become fainter, I hastened to instal 
her in the pretty little room, opening into the 
garden, which, at my desire, Martha had clear- 
ed out for her school-room. I assisted her and 
the children (who were delighted at the idea,) to 
fit up shelves, tables and desks, and the rogues 
half robbed my study of books, to make a show 
upon their shelves. I then gave Ida a littlébell 
to ring at school-hours, and advised her to be 
methodical in her management, and insist on re- 
gularity from the children. : 


July 1st, 

To-day Ida opened school; it really amused me 
to see the two youngest insist on some ‘ lunéh’ to 
carry to school, and march gravely out through 
the front door to enter by the garden, as if there 
was not the door leading out of the entry! [ 
must take care, however, that it does not end in 
“* playing at school.” 

Ida tells me that it was by her own desire 
her scholars went through the garden, as,e 
in wet weather, she wishes to keep the door of 
communication locked. She is right, and I am 
pleased with her forethought. 


August 7th, 

Ida’s pupils really improve very much, so 
much that Mrs. Thomson has requested my per- 
mission to send her children, so that she now has 
eight scholars: her spirits have nearly regained 
their elasticity ; she is not so gay as formerly 
but ¢hen she was a child, and I think her love] ; 
countenance, with its occasional shade of alk 
ness, is more interesting than ever. As she does 
not interfere in household affairs, and has no in- 
clination to go into society, she is a great favour- 
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ite with Martha, who makes her praise a vehicle 
of censure on the conduct of many others. When 
Mrs. ‘Thomson first proposed sending her chii- 
dren, Ida demurred, fearing it might prevent her 
from paying so much attention to mine; but I 
told her that emulation, when not suffered to de- 
generate into rivalry, was the most powerful in- 
centive to exertion and attention: she was then 
happy to take charge of them, as she feels very 
grateful to Mrs. ‘Thomson for her kindness * jang 
syne.’ lam quite pleased at the event, as it 
will make a pretty addition to Ida’s salary. 

Mrs. Thomson and Mrs. Hammond are both | 
fond of Ida, and often call to see her. I find her 
society a great acquisition, as, after the departure 
of my son, I frequently felt a loneliness, a sort 
of void in my family, that Martha and my chil- 
dren, well as I Jove them, could not fill up. After 
the duties of the day are over, and the children 
have gone to bed, she plays chess with me, for 
I found her an apt pupil of this, my only recrea- 
tion, or taking her sewing, I read passages of 
history, or even sometimes a good historical no- 
vel to her and Martha. Or sometimes the chil- 
dren sit up an hour longer, and enact some 
charade or story; I, of course, and * Aunt Patty’ 
being the audience: and Ida combining the 
duties of manager, prompter, scene shifter, and 
chief actress. 

“The Arabian Nights Tales,” ** The Parent’s 
Assistant,” “* The Children’s Friend,” &c., fur- 
nish us with stories, which we dramatize after a 
fashion of our own, for these entertainments. She 
is much improved in person and in manner; the 
trials to which she has been subjected have given 
her the reflection of age without its wrinkles. 

I begin to wish for my son’s return; he would 
not, I am persuaded, think the worse of Ida for 
her unfortunate parentage ; and I, already regard 
her as a daughter. I have never mentioned her 
to Edward in my letters, as unless I could ex- 
plain the whole, which would be highly impro- 
pér, it would be of no use, and, before this he 
may have forgotten her. 








lugust 21th, 


This morning I went into the school room to | 
consult with Ida, it was not yet school hours, and | 
she was writing at her own little table. 

“ What! a poetess, Ida?” said I, as my eye | 
fell on the paper, * will you not permit me to see | 
your composition!” 

“ Certainly, my dear Sir,” said Ida, present- 
ing me the paper, “I have no secrets to conceal 
from you; itis only an a!dress to my brother, | 
which no one but yourself will ever see. It may 
plead a request I have long wished to make, that 
he—my brother, may never know—may never 
be told the dreadful a 

“T understand you, Ida, and give you my pro- 
mise never to communicate any circumstance re- | 
Jating to the misfortunes of your family to any 
person without your full permission.” 

I am no judge of poetry, but these lines seem 
so expressive of Ida’s feelings and sentiments 
that J borrowed them of her for the private pur- 
pose of transcribing them into my diary, which I | 
now do. | 





| asa man laden with years—broken down with 
| infirmity, and sinking into the grave; no, he 
' rises in the mirror of memory; the handsome, i 
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My Willy—my brother! must thy fair brow, 

Be clouded by sorrow as mine is now? 

Must thy heart grow old eve thy youth is flown, 
And thy life be wretched—as is mine own ? 
Must that laugh of the heart and wild joyous ery, 
Be changed for the tear, and the bursting sigh! 


Oh no! be the seerct to thee never known! 

Let me bear the blight and the anguish alone; 
For thee be the past like a dream that is gone, 
Bright life is before thee—On--merrily on! 
And still, ’mid my tears, there forever shall be 
A smile, like a rainbow, dear Willy for thee! 


In turning over the paper I discovered some 
writing on the inside, she had forgotten it pro- 
bably, but I must copy it for my own gratifica- 
tion, and, as none see this journal but myself, it 
cannot be a great breach of confidence. It shows 
that her affection for my son is undiminished. I : 
do hope that Edward will return with his first 
love yet fresh in his heart. 


TOE. 


For thine own sake I bade thee go, 
For thine own sake I said farewell, 
For, that I lov’d thee, let the flow 
Of these sad tears of absence tell! 


Oh! I had wildly—sadly thought, 
My destiny so all unblest, 

So wretched, that there could be nought 
Could make my bosom more distrest! 


But when I knew that thou wert gone 
Not only from my mother’s door, 
But wandered to the west alone; 
I felt my cup unfill’d before. 


As by a single plank upborne, 
Some shipwreck’d sailor’s wildly tost, 
Till that, too, from his grasp is torn, 
Ife cannot feel that all is lost! 


Decem. 14th. 
I have just received a letter from Edward. 
Alas! my poor brother! J cannot think of him, ' 


high-spirited young man that left our father’s 
house some fifty years ago! Yes, the apathy, 
that, for so many years seemed to lay over my ’ 
affeetion for him, now that he is lying in the 
cold grave, is removed: and I feel the warm 
tears on my wrinkled cheek as I think of the 
companion of my boyhood! My son purposes 
paying me a visit: he is now a rich man. God 
grant that prosperity may not harden his heart, 
or render him different from what he has always 
been. 

I shall not mention his intended visit lest Ida 
should hear of it, and her deiicacy take the alarm. 
I shall not attempt to guide any thing, but leave 
it all to chance, or rather to Providence. 





February 27th. 
Last night was a night of joy; my dear son 
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Edward arrived about sundown. He is unalter- 
ed, except that he has grown more manly and 
taller; his character, too, seems more decided ; 
in short, he went away little more than a boy, 
and has returned aman. We were all seated at 
the tea-table when the door opened, and Edward 
stood before us. I had rot mentioned his intend- 
ed visit, so that his appearance was totally un- 
expected ; this, together with the dim light and 
his improved person, prevented him from being 
known for a minute, during which, he stood 
gazing at the group in evident astonishment. Ida 
was the first to recognize him; she turned first 
pale, then red, and would have dropped a cup of 
tea she was handing me had I not caught it 
from her hand. 

*¢ Father!” said Edward, and in an instant all 
was confusion. Lewis, Emily and John, crowd- 
ed round him and impeded his advance. I rose, 
and taking his extended hands, absolutely wept 
for joy. Idalia quietly stole out of the room, and 
Martha, recovering from her bewilderment, sat 
screaming congratulations and questions and an- 
swering them herself. 

“* Mercy on us, Edward! is that you? Well! 
so it is, I declare! Well! Iam so glad! Ar’n’t 
you glad to get home again? Yes indeed, I] 
know you are! So, poor brother Edward is dead! 
Yes—I know he is. Your father told me so. 
Poor Ned! Itdon’t seem as if it could be; but 
then he was an old man, to be sure, older than 
your father. I can but just remember him, 
which, to be sure, is no wonder, seeing I was 
not born when he went away! And why don’t 
you speak to Ida? Why, where is Ida? Well, 
that’s droll! But there is Willy, Willy Curtis, 
you know. Oh! I see you are shaking hands 
with him. Well! sit down and have a cup of 
tea, I dare say you wil] be glad to get some, af- 
ter living so long in that outlandish country!” 

Poor Martha can never comprehend that they 
have any of the comforts of civilized life in what 
she still calls the wild west. After cordially 
shaking hands with “ Aunt Patty,” Edward 
seated himself, and prepared to eat his supper. 
I was deliberating on the expediency of sending 
for Idalia, to take her tea, (for we had but just 
sat down as Edward entered,) when with her 
usual exultant sense of propriety, she entered, 

as quietly as she went out, bringing a candle, fol- 
lowed by Hannah, (my sister’s hand-maiden,) 
laden with a cold tongue. 

“Oh! that’s right, Ida—that’s just what | 
was going to send for. There, Edward—there’s 
some fine tongue for you. Sit down, my dear, 
(to Ida.) I dare say you hav’n’t tasted such a 
thing since you went away. Don't you remem- 
ber Ida Curtis, Edward ? Oh yes, I see. Well, 
how you are grown! I declare you are larger 
than your father! And how you are tanned! 
And how red your face is! I’m sure you did not 
have such acolor when you came in—I hope you 
are not feverish.” 

How long she would have run on, I can’t tell, 
had not Lewis, who sets up for a wit, said very 
demurely, that “there was plenty of tongue at 
table, Ida need not have gone for more !” 

Martha laughed good-humoredly, and told him 





ter of the young folks at these sallies, Edward 
and Ida regained their composure. 

After tea, Ida considerately bade us good 
night and retired, and on 2 hint from me, Mar- 
tha and the children followed her example, leav- 
ing Edward and myself to an uninterrupted con- 
ference. My son’s curiosity had now reached its 
climax, and he begged me to explain how Ida 
and her brother came to be domesticated in my 
family. The cold politeness with which he had 
treated Ida, made me surmise, that perhaps he 
had formed some other attachment, in which case 
it would be wrong to tell him the particulars of 
her family, that were confided to me, neither 
could I mention them without her consent. I” 
therefore merely informed him, that having been 
left desolate by the death of her mother and sis- 
ter, ] had received her into the house as a go- 
verness, adding my perfect satisfaction with 
her character and conduct. 

He listened with much attention, and observed 
that “it was strange that she remained unmarri- 
ed, as he knew several young men had admired 
her much, at the time he went away.” 

** You do not add, Edward, ‘to all of whom 





she preferred me.’ Was not that the case ?”’ was 
my smiling answer. 

**Do not, my dear father, do not recal that 
dream of happiness!” cried Edward, in some 











agitation. ‘J trust that I am obeying your pre- 
cepts, in not allowing my disappointed feelings 
to prey upon my mind, or disqualify me for per- 
forming the active duties of life; but it will be 
a severe trial, to be under the same roof with 
Ida, and to be to her as a stranger! It will be 
almost too much for my philosophy. She is 
lovelier—more graceful than ever.” 

* Am I then to understand, Edward,” said I, 
“that you have formed no other attachment, and 
that if you were certain Ida’s refusal was only 
on account of circumstances which she could not 








control, not concerning herself, but others, and 
which will be no impediment, unless you, your- 
self, choose to regard them as such—am I to un- 
derstand that in this case you would renew your 
addresses ?” 

“Indeed,” was his prompt reply, “I have 
seen no one to be compared to her, since my de- 
parture, and did I think she loved me, I would 
instantly ask her to become my wife. I have 
now wealth enough to maintain her in the Stas. 
tion she is fitted to adorn; but, father, she does 
not love me.” 

“* My dear Edward,” responded I, “I can say 

no more on this subject to-night, so now tell me 
some of your western adventures.” 
[I omit the adventures of Edward, as not par- 
ticularly connected with the present narrative, 
but as they are rather interesting, I may send 
them to you some other time. ] 














Feb. 28th. 
I rose early this morning, as I thought it best 
for Idalia and Edward to understand in what 
sition they were to stand to each other, before 
they met again. I therefore sought Ida, in the 
school-room, where she frequently passed her 
mornings, and frankly stating to her the senti- 





“‘she was sure he did not need any, and so she 
should not help him to any.” During the laugh- 





ments of my son, asked her permission’to reveal 
the secret to him, pledging myself that in any 
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event it would be held as sacred by my son as 

by myself. Agitated and blushing, she gave the 

desired consent, and I hastened to Edward’s 

chamber. 
* * ” . . 

When Edward entered the school-room, he 
found Ida with her arms folded on the table, and 
her face concealed within them. As the door 
opened, she started up, and was instantly clasped 
in his arms. 

“Ida! My own dear Ida,” exclaimed he. 
“Oh Edward,” murmured Ida, “do you know 
—has your father—” 

* Yes—yes, | know all, my suffering one, and 
you, Ida, are dearer to me than ever. Let all the 
past be forgotten. My family shall be your fami- 
ly, and your brother shall be my brother.” 

Concluding that my absence would, just now, 
be more agreeable than my company, I gently 
closed the door, locking it, and putting the key 
into my pocket, to prevent the children from in- 
truding, and retreated into my study, saying, with 
Prospero, 


‘J 


**So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 
Who are surprised with all, but my rejoicing 
At nothing can be more.” 


In a short time I was called to breakfast, and 
the children despatched different ways to sum- 
mon Edward and Ida. They quickly returned 
with information that brother Ned was not in the 





house, and Ida was locked up in the school- | 


room! I had totally forgotten that I had locked 
the door, or that the key was in my possession. 

I felt, and I fear, looked, rather sheepish, as I 
drew the key fromm my pocket, and giving it to 
William, bade him unlock the door. 

* Well, brother!” cried Martha, sitting down 
the coffee-pot, leaning both elbows on the table, 
and staring in my face, “if this don’t beat all! 


What upon earth have you locked poor Ida up 


for?” 

As I pretended to be very busy, and returned 
no answer, she continued her attack— 

“ Here is your coffee, brother,” said she, in a 
tone that said as plain as if she had spoken it, 
** you need something to settle your brain !” 

I was relieved by the laughing boys, pulling 
in Ida, followed by Edward, who tried in vain 
to look grave. We were soon seated at table, 
and commenced our breakfast. 

“ Father,” said Lewis, ** are you going to put 
Edward to school to sister Ida; and was you 
afraid he would run away and play truant, that 
you locked him in?” 

* What are you going to study, brother,” cri- 
ed Emily; “French, or drawing, or writing, or 
reading, or, may be, working lace and sewing ?” 

* Oh dear!” exclaimed John. delighted at the 
bright idea, “how I should like to hear Ned 
saying his lesson, and how funny he would look 
standing up on the disgrace bench, or poked up 
in the * idle’ corner!” 

Poor Ida, whose embarrassment was by no 
means relieved by these speeches,. began ner- 
vously to eat her breakfast, attended to very as- 
siduously dy that mischievous Lewis, who, on 
her refusing, with some surprise, the vinegar 
cruet, said, 

“ Why, Ida, as you have put pepper, and salt 


and butter, and sugar, and cream, and mustard 
into your egg, I should think a little vinegar 
would crown the whole!” 

Poor, dear girl, that wicked wag had handed 
her thing after thing, and she in her confusion 
had taken them, till the contents of her egg-cup 
was a miscellaneous compound, perfectly uneat- 
able. 

It was impossible to avoid laughing, more es- 
pecially when Edward, to relieve her confusion, 
took it from her, saying, 

“It is not a good egg, Ida, permit me to throw 
it away, and give you a better ;*’ and, instead of 
pouring it into the slop-basin, emptied it into the 
sugar-bowl! Martha, who, if asked where she 
lived, might truly reply, “in the state of astonish- 
ment,’’ now sereamed, 

“Why Edward! Why Ida! You are all cer- 
tainly crazy! What do you all mean? First, 
brother, you must go and lock Edward and Ida 
up together, all alone, in the school-room ; then 
Ida must waste ever so much cream and sugar, 
and—things, about her egg, and could not eat it 
after all ; and then to mend the matter, Ned must 
turn it all into a whole bow! of sugar! It’s a 
merey there was but a few spoonsful im the 
dish!” 

** Come, come, sister,” said 1, “* aecidents will 
sometimes happen, and as to my locking the 
door—you forget there is a door leading into the 
garden.” 

* No I don’t,” retorted Martha; “nor I don’t 
forget who nailed it up last fall, that the boys 
should not go splashing and slushing in the 
snow and mud, and bring it into the school- 


room !”’ 
* * _ * . 


March 25th. 
Never did I perform the marriage ceremony 
with so much satisfaction, as this evening, when 
Idalia became the wife of my Edward. They 
have every prospect of happiness. They pos- 


| sess a handsome property, are well educated, 
| love each other, and walk in the fear of the 





Lord. 

For the last three weeks Martha has had the 
exquisite felicity of running about the neighbor- 
hood with a real secret, saying to every body 
she spoke to—‘* WHat po you THINK! Idaly 
Curtis and our Edward are going to be mar- 
ried !”” 


8B te 


Hope is a prodigal young heir, and Experience 
is his banker; but his drafts are seldom honour- 
ed, since there is often a heavy balance against 
him, because he draws largely on a small capi- 
tal, is not yet in possession, and, if he were, would 
die. 


> > >)B DOK 


Pride often miscalculates, and more often mis- 
conceives. ‘The proud man places himself at a 
distance from other men ; seen through that dis- 
tance, others, perhaps, appear little to him; bat 
he forgets that this very distance causes him 
also to appear equally little to others. 


THE MOABITESS.—TIS OVER NOW. 
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THE MOABITESS. 


BY MISS G OF N 


The roseate lines of morn glow in the east; 
On Moab’s fields two female forms appear— 
Both clad in sable garb of widowhood. 
One tall and stately, stands in matron grace, 
Bendfng with weight of sorrow and of years; 
The other cast in beauty’s perfect mould, 
Beauty in sadness veiled, a sylph-like form, 
Clings to her side as some wild blooming vine, 
Throws its soft tendrils round the noble oak. 
On her fair brow, tho’ grief has set its seal, 
Yet beams of peace her pale rose cheek suffuse, 
And mingle sweetness with the tears she sheds. 
Now, with wrung heart, Naomi bids farewell. 
“Daughter, farewell--joyless I go, but be thou blessed.” 
A bright and beauteous ray darts from Ruth’s eye, 
Her soul is fired anew with filial zeal, 
While strong in conscious duty she resolves 
To leave her country; sacrificing all, 
Her mother’s widowed heart to cheer and soothe. 


Her rich lips part; “‘ why wouldst thou bid me go? 
My home I'll leave for thee, its charms are lost; 
My blissful cup forever grief hath dashed ; 
‘Then, mother, dearest mother, I ll with thee: 
Where thou dost pray, I'll pray. Where thy home is 
There shall be mine. Thy God, my God—and mine, 
Thy people. —Where thou livest, I will live; 
Where diest, I will die—with thee entombed.” 


With strange delight, the widowed mourner hears, 
And clasps the given treasure to her breast, 
And breathes a grateful prayer to him who gave. 


Onward they speed their solitary course, 
Where a tall forest waves its graceful boughs, 
Cooling the pilgrims with the passing breeze— 
Emerging, a steep mountain’s side they climb, 
Where Ruth supports Naomi’s fainting form, 
Till on the height she finds a mossy couch, 
Whereon she aids her rest. Then forth she gocs, 
And ina cup of palm-leaf, curious scooped 
By her white fingers, from a gushing fount 
The Moabitess bears the cooling draught. 


Thus strengthened, and by mutual hope sustained, 
O’er hill and plain and many a woody dell 
They wind their weary way; till, as the sun 
Sinks in the west, they stand on Bethlem’s plain. 
Naomi’s native hills in distance break 
Upon her view. “ Alas!” she cries. ‘*I come 
To sleep beneath the clods of Judah’s vale— 
How shall 1 bear the anguish of this hour? 
Where are my loved ones ?—Moab’s plains send 
forth 
A moaning sound, the requiem of the dead: 
Daughter of sorrow—Mara, be my name.” 


** Mother, dear mother, comes not aid from God? 
Trust him and he will yet give light and joy.”” 
To whom, Naomi—‘‘ Dove-like is thy voice, 
My gentle daughter, soothing are thy words. 
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It is enough—the storm within is stilled, 

The anguish of my soul is hushed to peace. 

Ruth, thou art bless’d, ’tis joy to think how bless’d; 
The God for whom thou’st left thy childhood’s homes 
And come an exile to this distant land, 

Will take the offering thou hast freely given, 

And crown thy life with some amazing gift.”’ 


A cottage home they find; lone and obscure 
They live—but not forgot by righteous Heaven. 
Ruth wanders forth, and in a neighbouring field 
She gleans ’mong sheaves that from the reapers fall. 
Her modest mien attracts the owner’s gaze. 

He asks, and she her simple story tells. 

Her beauty rare, his fancy captivates, 

Her filial zeal touches his heart with love; 

The dark-eyed stranger Boaz’ wife becomes, 

And when a parent’s joys and hopes are her’s, 
Devoted, self-denying still, she yields 

Her precious charge, as a rich boon from Heaven, 
To cheer her lonely mother’s widowed heart. 
Naomi weeps, and in her bosom lays 

The smiling babe. Quick, stealing o’er his face, 
See the bright flush of joy. Prophetic fire 

Lights up her aged eye, and thus she speaks— 
**Q! daughter of my love--the Lord most high 
Hath visited and bless’d thee in this child. 

I hail thee, mother of a royal line; 

Through him shall Judah’s princes rise and reign: 
And greater glories meet my raptured view! 
Angelic choirs proclaim Messiah born 

In Bethlem’s town, and of thy favoured race!” 
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"TIS OVER NOW, 


°T is over now! ’tis over now! 
The word was said and hope was gone: 
Despair sat brooding on her brow, 
She knew, she felt she was alone! 
Alone !—he said he’d never part, 
He smiled and she believed his smile: 
She gave him all a fond girl’s heart, 
She cafe his hand nor dreamt of guile! 
°T is over now! ’tis over now! 


°T is over now! ’tis over now! 
She never deemed that voice so dear, 
Which oft’to her pledged fond love’s vow, 
Would pour that vow in other’s ear; 
She never feared that that dark eye, 
Which beamed so soft with love’s own ray, 
As if that ray could ne’er pass by, 
Could calmly, coldly, turn away! 
*T is over now! tis over now! 


°T is over now! ’tis over now! 
The heartless farewell speech she heard, 
The cold dew stood upon her brow, 
Her white lips whispered nota word: 
Upon his parting form she gazed 
With motionless and tearless eye:— 
He passed! the once bright eye was glazed, 
The heart was still! she could-but die! 
’T is over now! ’tis over now! 
D. 
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Extracts from my Journal, 


drop off, and the too highly excited sensibilities 
refuse obedience to the artificial mechanism that 
directs them; then is the moment when specu- 


| lation may resolve itself into certainty, and the 


THE ACTRESS, 


gazer may read in fact, what has been long sur- 


| mised, learning in an hour of agonized confi- 


BY CHARLOTTE S. CUSHMAN. 


** How little do they see what is, who frame 
Their hasty judgment upon that which seems.” 


Tue world teems with painted misery—the | 
misery that banquets upon the heart yet is not | 
written upon the brow, and which goes forth in- | 
to society, robed in the drapery of joy, wearing | 
a smile for the gay, and bland words of content 
and peace wherewith to mislead the curious. 

Happy are they who can thus make the fea- 
tures the defensive barriers, behind which their 
griefs may be screened from vulgar observation ; 
and by a system of excusable moral deception. | 
ply jest and song, while over the bruised sensi- | 

ilities of the soul, is pouring a lava-like flood 
of bitter anguish, scorching the affections of the | 
heart, and making the brain whirl with the tor- | 
tures of its pent up agony. 

All may not thus play a part so foreign to their 
inward emotions, and gild the shattered column | 
of hope with the mellow hues of peace; but 

are some spirits so constituted, as to 
wreathe the lip with smiles, even when despair 
battens upon its fibres, and dissemble with well | 
set phrase, when impertinence seeks to lift the | 
Mokanna veil, and read the heart’s language in its 
naked outpourings. There are some few whocan | 
school themselves thus, but however well the | 
mummery prospers, yet, within, the strife is fiercer | 
and more destructive than it would be, if the con- 
fined agonies could gain an outlet through the | 
sesabed” channels of the eye, or waste away in 
the cold calculating medium of words. ‘To bor- | 
row the strong language of Byron— 


*¢* Full many a stoic eye and aspect stern 

** Mask hearts where grief hath little left to learn, 
** And many a withering thought lies hid, not lost 
** In smiles that least befit, who wears them most.” 


| dence, what will teach a more correct lesson 


than a century’s examination of the drilled vis- 
age could impart. It is then that the sufferer 
renounces for a brief while the actor’s part, and 
vents the surcharged feelings of the heart to any 
who may he disposed to become the recipient. 

From such a source have I drawn the story of 
Leoline, and an apology would be offered for the 
seeming violation of confidence, did not the 
mantle of the grave enshroud the breathless form 
of her, concerning whom my tale. 

And who was Leoline? 


CHAPTER I. 


** With thee, all toils are sweet; each clime hath 
charms,— 
Earth--sea alike—our world within our arms.” 


“And is there no hope—none, mother—have 
all refused 2” 

“All, Leoline. My last cal] was upof George.” 

** And what said he, mother? Surely my bro- 
ther would not hesitate to open his doors to you, 
his parent, when, like the fickle fortunes they 
worshipped. our sunshine friends have all disap- 
peared. No! George is your son—my brother. 
He may not, he will not shut his heart against 
the voice of nature.” 

* Would it were so.—but—” 

* But what, dear mother! 
pause ?” 

*] regret that your ear should hear it, Leo- 
line, and yet it is better that you should know 
all. It is but one page in the volume of earthly 
selfishness, now spread open before you, and 
from which I fear you will have to learn much 
that will cast a blight upon your advancing 


Why do you 


| years.” 


“Nay, weep not, dearest mother! What though 


| we are cut off from old ties, and isolated from a 


To such minds, so organized, and embodying | 
all that may darken the horizon of life, and no- | 
thing to chase away for a moment its gloom, | 
happiness ever wears a negative aspect, while 
sorrow looms frowningly over every hope, ren- 
dering the past a type of the future—the present 
rayless, and futurity ominous and to be feared.— 

ith them the joy of to-day is rendered value- 
less by the uncertainty that enwraps the morrow, 
and they fear to quaff from the goblet of human 
affections lest the compounds of subsequent suf- | 
fering are contained in its lees.—Dating the dis- 
ease of the imagination from the experience 
which is gained in battling with early misfor- 
tune, the mind rarely, if ever, recovers from the 
shock it sustains, and intellect, hope, too often 
reason itself, fall into ruins, leaving the victim 
of a perverse destiny, the choice of incurring the 
world’s scorn, by the open expression of misfor- 
tune, or of learning to govern the features, and 
enacting a mask in the great revel of human 
folly. 

ut there are mements when the mask will ! 


heartless kindred 2 The world is wide, and re- 
member you not that from your own lips I learn- 
ed to believe, that *God tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb.’ ” 

And the beautiful girl flung her arms fondly 


and soothingly around the sobbing matron, es- 
| saying to stay the tears that coursed in anguish 


down her own pale cheeks, as she bent over her 
weeping companion, and nestled her head upon 
that bosom whieh had pillowed it in infancy. 

It was a scene that would have lent addition- 


_al inspiration to the immortal Florentine, as be- 


neath his hand a Niobe glowed, mocking vitality, 
—to see that young maiden rising superior to her 


| own griefs, in the attempt to administer consola- 


tion to her sorrow-stricken relative. The mo- 
ther felt its influence, and imposing an outward 
check upon her emotions, responded to her child. 

“ True, [ eoline, Providence will indeed prove 
an ark of safety, when the waters of affliction 
swell around us. I have never doubted it, never 
—but still I grieve for you, my own child, in 
your unfriended youth.” 





THE 


ACTRESS. 





« Think not of me,—but my brother, how an- 
swered he your appeal ?” ; 

“ Coldly, very cnbdly, and when I told him 
that upon him alone I depended, now that all 
other resources had failed, and that to him I 
must consign the charge of protecting you, his 
countenance became clouded over with thought, 
and he spoke of his duty to his more immediate 
family, his embarrassed circumstances, and— 

** Mother !—” 

«It is true, Leoline, and when I rose to leave 
him, he spoke of you as highly gifted, as one 
who would become a favorite, if you would ap- 
pear upon the stage—that he had influence with 
the manager of ; money would follow, 
and your friends would aid you with—their in- 
fluence.” 

And you, mother—you hesitate. What think 
you of his advice ?” 

** Daughter!” 

Leoline read her parent’s heart as though it 
was a parchment scroll anrolled before her. She 
saw that misfortune had worn away the acuter 
sensibilities of that mother’s heart, yet she could 
not contemn the motive, and for a brief period 
she remained silent, while she pondered over the 
chance thus offered of winning from a liberal 
public that support for her parent which her sel- 
fish kindred seemed unwilling to afford. 

Long and anxiously the mother gazed, as the 
thoughtful Leoline revolved the question, and 
she was about to address her, when the maiden 
advanced, and taking her hand, gave utterance 
to her decision : 


©] will do it, but not because George has ad- 


vised it. No, henceforth I know him not. Like 
all those who have forgotten my father’s memo- 
ry, do I cast away the remembrance of him also 
—and for ever.’’ And bending to receive the 
blessing which now seemed singularly inappro- 
priate, she sought her pillow, and slept, as inno- 
cence ever sleeps, even in its owner’s most peril- 
ous hour. 

And who, it may again be asked, was Leoline? 
The daughter of a merchant, supposed to be 
wealthy, and of course respected. Friends 
graced his social board, smiles wreathed the lips 
of his numerous visiters, as they pledged their 
host in his own wine, and al] esteemed the father 
of Leoline a happy man. He doubtless was so, 
as far as the enjoyment of a competency, family 
and presumed friends can make men happy, and 
none doubted that the thriving merchant had 
hoarded sufficient to place his wife and children 
beyond the fangs of want, should any contingen- 
cy rob them of his protection. Death came, and 
ere the grave closed over his remains, it was an- 
nounced to his widow that he had not left enough 
to pay the demands against him, and on her re- 
turn to her now desolate home, she found that 
the law had fastened upon the /ares of her house- 
hold, prized for the associations connected with 
them.. She was destitute, pennyless, but doubt- 
ed not that friends would be found. How cor- 
rect her hopes, the opening of this chapter has 
shown. 

On the ensuing week, Leoline was announced 
as about to make her first appearance upon “any 
stage.” 





CHAPTER Il. 


**’Tis not in mortals to command success ; 
But we'll do more, Sempronius, we’ll deserve it.’ 


The performance was “ King Lear,” kindly 
chosen by the manager, as being calculated by 
the stirring character of its several heroines, to 
give encouragement to the new actress during 
this, her first appearance. She personated the 
youngest daughter of Lear. 

poured forth its hundreds to witness 
the debut of her, whose presence they had so of- 
ten greeted under other and brighter auspices. 
The vast building was thronged with the young 
and beautiful, and faces well remembered met 
the agitated vision of Leoline, as from the 
“wings” she stole a furtive glance at the fea- 
tures of those, who but a few months since, had 
hailed her their associate, and welcomed her 
coming in their social circles. Her bosom 
throbbed painfully as she surveyed their counte- 
nances, where selfish curiosity shone conspicu- 
ous. But when her eye wandered to another 
part of the theatre, and she noticed her callous- 
hearted brother, and a group of equally unprin- 
cipled relatives, a change came over her spirit, 
nerving it to brave unflinchingly the ordeal 
through which she was about to pass. 

“They shall not witness my failure,” she 
murmured; ‘that were too much—no, here 
at least I will strive to curtail their selfish 
triumph.” A smile flitted across the blanched 
cheek of the proud girl, and the bitterness that 
had, up to this hour, wrung her heart, passed 
away. At this moment a hurried step was 
heard, and her mother gazed enquiringly into her 
face. 

‘Fear not, mother,” she said, ** I am calm,” 
and she joined the royal pageant as it moved 
across the stage, pacing some gay saloon, herself 
its mistress. Every eye was riveted upon her. 
She felt this, but wavered not; ahum of mingled 
voices struck upon her now acutely gifted ear; 
but she only nerved herself the more effectually 
to enunciate calmly, and with precision, her an- 
swer to the silly question of the dotard monarch, 
as he turned to her. As she progressed, a pro- 
found silence reigned over the spacious building, 
and when, ere learning the presence of her im- 
perious sisters, she addressed to them the taunt- 
ing language of the immortal bard; there was 
a withering sarcasm in her words, a dash of bit- 
ter, heart spoken feeling in her tones, that found 
a shaming echo in the breasts of her callous kin- 
dred. She felt that she had triumphed, and as 
she disappeared behind the scenes there arose a 
—e shout of approbation, loud, fervent and 
ong. 

The Rubicon was passed, and the career of 
Leoline promised now to prove as unclouded and 
brilliant as its opening had seemed lowering. 
Gifted in the intellectual accomplishments of her 
sex, she found in the profession she had chosen 
many congenial spirits; and keenly relishing the 
society of the talented, the leisure moments she 
enjoyed were passed with the brilliant, though 
sometimes faulty members of the dramatic corps 
of the Theatre of , which, at that time, 
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and in fact ever since, numbered among its com- 
ponents, some high-minded and intellectual 
Spirits. 

No sorrows of a pecuniary nature weighed 
upon her sensitive mind; her mother was in a 
state, if not affluent, at least beyond want—the 
public regarded her with warm feelings of es- 
teem; she was respected by her fellow labourers 
in the dramatic vineyard. Even they, the 
haughty members of her own family, who had 
left her to straggle with misfortune alone and un- 
friended, were now disposed to extend the hand 
of social friendship, but indignant at the mean- 
ness of their present motives, and painfully alive 
to their past heartlessness, she passed over with 
contemptuous silence thcir overtures for a recon- 
ciliation. 

I say that the career of Leoline promised to be 
brilliant, but one false step—one fatal act of in- 
discretion again dashed from her lips the cup of 
happiness, and gave a colouring of woe to the 
years that remained to her on earth. Constitu- 
ted as the mind of I.eoline was, even the excite- 
ment of her present life left void in her bosom 
which required filling up with something having 
more power to tranquilize than force the already 
strained energies of her character, and it was not 
to be wondered that some one, from the number 
who knelt in homage before the beautiful actress, 
should captivate a heart, eminently endowed with 
those imaginative fancies which give to love in 
the spring time of life a romantic and seemingly 
eternal youth. Experience had taught Leoline 
to despise those whose perfidy had been revealed 
by the agency of circumstances ; but yet sl.e had 
not learned the policy, so essential to the young, 
of weighing well the character of those around, 
before she reposed confidence in their lip elo- 
quence. And when there came one, who, ardent 
and imaginative himself, spoke his admiration 
in terms sincere and respectful, she fondly lis- 
tened and believed. She fondly hoped that now 
she should realize the fervent aspirations of her 
girlhood, and as imagination stretched its deluded 
eye over the broad, the boundless, and in appear- 
anee, unclouded future, a new divinity took pos- 
session of her heart, and all guileless and enthu- 
siastic she responded to her lover with a tear in 
her eye which had in it nothing of sorrow— 


*¢ And all the burning tongues the passions teach 
Found in that tear the best interpreter!” 


She was won! Alas, poor Leoline! 


CHAPTER lil. 


** Man’s love is of man’s life, a thing apart, 
* lis woman’s whole existence.” 


Almost with the transition of a drama did the 
history of Leoline please in incident. We have 
seen her supporting, with patient resignation, the 
defeat of all her hopes, when death snatched 
away her father, and the success that crowned 
her exertions upon the boards of theatre, 
changed not her feelings. We now behold her 
at her bridal, giving her young and unsullied 
heart, with its priceless affections to one, who 





seemed too mercurial to estimate aright the re- 








sponsibility he was assuming. But no doubts 
hung their gloomy drapery around her as she now 
plighted her faith and gave her hand to him who 
had won her heart. She trusted fully and im- 
plicitly, and the light of love and truth gleamed 
from her soft eye, extorting from all who gazed 
upon her the exclamation of * how beautiful.” 
* * * * * 

Twelve months passed—in Love’s Calendar 
scarce a day—yet the young wife thought she 
could see in the demeanour of her spouse some 
indications of indifference. ‘Volatile and heed- 
less, he disliked the quiet joys of home, and 
plunged recklessly into dissipation ; yet his apo- 
logies for a time served to lull her fears. Any pre- 
text, no matter how groundless, will serve the 
trusting heart for a place of safety, whereon to 
rest the ark of Hope, and Leoline gauging her 
husband’s affections by her own, relied upon 
their unchangeableness with the tenacity which 
gives fresh energies to the shipwrecked seaman 
so long as he has a single plank between hii, 
and the yawning wave. Well and truly has 
the wayward author of Don Juan written, 


** Alas! the love of woman! It is known 
To be a lovely aud a fearful thing.” 


Slight, however, was the thread upon which 
she suspended her hopes, and each progressive 
day gave her doubts wider range. She read that 
in her husband’s glance that told volumes to her 
sorrowing heart, and as if to dash away the last, 
the only pillar of consolation, he, with the habits 
of a bacchanal, also associated the tone, and 
treated her with coarse and unfeeling rudeness. 
In vain her remonstrances—vainer still her tears, 
The brnte passion of the wretched man were too 
strong to bow before the arguments she would 
advance, and even when she drove him to reflec- 
tion by the magic which woman can so power- 
fully exert, when love prompts, and truth sane- 
tifies the motive, he would resort again to the 
wine-cup, and drown his reason in the inebriating 
element. 

The delusion was over, and all feebly did the 
heart of Leoline strive against the sweeping tide 
of misery that poured over her long cherished 
images of hope and joy. 

It was a pleasant, but too brief dream, from 
which she was now fully awakened, and the bit- 
terness of her present situation was only exceed- 
ed by the dark vista that lay spread out in the 
future. To live with the d wretch who 
had violated every claim to her t, was to 
subject herself to continual insult, without the 
remotest hope of ever reclaiming him from error, 
yet to forsake him would, she well knew, open 
the floodgate of calumny, and expose her to the 
censures of the unfeeling and misjudging. Long 
and doubtful was the conflictin the bosom of the 
sorrowing wife, but a fresh outrage from him, 
whose conduct gave rise to her sorrow, at length 
determined her as to the line of conduct she 
should pursue, and with a heavy heart, she, with 
her grief-worn parent, quitted the roof, under 
which she had passed so many checquered hours. 

Fourteen months had passed since she quitted 
the stage, and again she was announced as about 


to appear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Dryden has truly observed— 


“* The noisy praise 
* Of giddy crowds is changeable as winds.’’ 


For so in most cases will be found the applause 
of those, who, governed purely by the impulse 
of the moment, praise in one breath, and condemn 
in the next. 

Our heroine experienced this in its fullest and 
most withering sense; for although she had re- 
tired from the theatre of her dramatic glory, fol- 
lowed by the regrets of all, yet none of those 
marked ebullitions of popular esteem, which gra- 
tify the professional pride of the performer, greet- 
ed her return to the boards. 

It was evident to all that the spirit which had 
characterized her formerly was gone; there seem- 
ed no desire to please, and when, in the course of 
her engagement, it was required that she should 
personate the gay Rosalind, in ** As you Like it,” 
there seemed something in her tones, strangely 
at variance with the jesting arrangement of the 
sentences, while her laughter contrasted singu- 
larly with the melancholy that hung upon her 
brow. A feeling of awe pervaded the spectators, 
no note of approbation came from their midst, 
and all who felt interested in her success, judged 
truly that the terrible struggle she made to ap- 
pear composed were in themselves sufficient to 
defeat that object. The struggle proved too great 
for her agitated nerves, and when the curtain fell, 
she sank senseless upon the stage, and was thence 
borne delirious to her chamber. 

Weeks elapsed before she again appeared, and 
all were surprised at the change that had been 
effected in her demeanour. Gay, almo3t to fri- 
volity, she seemed the divinity of mirth, sport- 
ing in the enjoyment of hope and joy, without 
aught in the past to sadden her memory, nor a 
single cloud in the Heaven of the present. There 

was one, however, who read the heart of Leo- 
line better than did they who gleaned ther opi- 
nion from the external appearance of the gay and 
lively actress, ‘That one was her mother, whose 
solicitude was fearfully excited by these strange 
symptoms in the condition of her child. And 
often in the silent watches of the night would 
she sit and tremble, as from the lips of Leoline, 
in her feverish slumbers, there would burst a tor- 
rent of anguished, frenzied expressions, telling 
too plainly the tortares her mind endured. The 
sleeper’s fancy would roam away to the golden 
moments of the past, ransacking the caves of me- 
mory, bringing thence all that was bright and 
beautiful; and then, ere she had time to heap 
them together, would come a change over the 
character of her dream, and the laugh would die 
upon her lips, her brow would contract, as though 
the Sirocco’s breath had passed over it, while 
from her wedged teeth, a stifled moan of sorrow 
would come forth, sounding upon the mother’s 


sion upon the minds of all, that she had outlived 

the remembrances of the dark incidents in her 
life’s history. Little did they imagine, who thus 
surmised, that within her bosom despair had 
erected his throne, and reigned sole sovereign, 
that the joyous tones she uttered came not from 
the heart; and that even when she seemed the 
queen of mirth, woe was eating away the chords , 
of life, and hurrying her passage to the sepul- 
chre, for the quiet repose of which she panted, 
as does the weary pilgrim in the desert thirst 
after the cool spring and branching palm-tree. 
But this contest of the mind could not last. The 
mental energies were too strained, and the phy- 
sical powers bent beneath the weight of the 
mind’s cares. 

Why lengthen out this true yet mournful story. 
She died ere twenty summers had kissed her 
brow, yet the chill of three-score winters could 
not have wrought a more withering lesson upon 
a form and features where beauty had stamped 
its choicest and loveliest proportions. She hail- 
ed the approach of the grim conqueror with joy, 
at a period in life when others first launch the 
bark of life upon the great ocean of circumstan- 
ces; but misfortune had forced her out upon the 
waves, and the hopes of her girlish years—the 
love of her womanhood were all wrecked and 
sent back upon her heart stripped of their gay 
streamers. The grave was to her a resting place, 
and her last words to the heart broken parent, 
who watched her dying couch, testified that her 
only regret was in leaving that parent to the fur- 
ther endurance of a life of affliction. 

Poor Leoline! The grass watered by the tears 
of the few who still cherish thy memory has 
scarcely grown upon thy humble grave, yet in 
the minds of the thousands who once knew thee 
as endowed with genius and worth, far superior 
to the general order, thou art forgotten, and thy 
name never mentioned by the kindred who for- 
sook thee in life, and left thee to pass over the 
dark isthmus that divides Time from Eternity, 
without expressing a single regret at thy un~ 
timely demise! 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
ON THE DEATH OF A BEAUTIFUL BOY, 


BY CASUALTY. 
‘* The only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


There are, who o’er the pillow of the sick 
Forget the Great Physician. Drug on drug, 
Potion on potion, fili the anxious thought, 

And when the Spoiler strikes the dreaded blow, 
Grief’s first wild billow ebbing, leaves the sands 
Strew’d with sharp fragments of remember’d woe, 























ear like a dirge, and then she would start up, and 
collecting her faculties, chide her parent playful- 
ly for not taking some repose. In concert— 
edterie—or upon the stage, would she exert her- 
self to please, with such winning grace, that loud 
bursts of applanse would follow. And she could 
retire from the yay pageant, leaving the‘mpres- 
10 


The ghastly brow, the groan, the glazing eye, 
Perchance some deed omitted, some neglect 

Of nurse's care, to harrow up the soul, 

And shroud that deep, unerring love, which prompts 
Heaven’s discipline. 
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It was not thus with thee. 
Oh, no! The image of thy blooming boy, 
In changeless health dwells with thee. His clear eye 
Beam'd radiant to the last. No stern disease 
Bade from the wasted flesh the bones stand forth, 
Or wrung with agony the crisping nerves : 
But in the fulness of his earthly joy, 
From childhood’s banquct, from the tender love 
That cheer'd him onward from his cradle-dream, 
He went to God. 


The widow’s only son, 
Met by the Saviour at the gates of Nain, 
Borne ‘mid the weepers to an early grave, 
Rose from his bier, and wandering drank once more 
The troubled cup of life. ‘hat Saviour’s love 
Is still as strong for thee—tho’ not again 
He calls thy cherished one, to tread the verge 
Of this brief world. Yet shall he raise him up, 
A glorious body, where no surging flood 
Of pain, or sin, or death, may ever dare 
To whelm a victim. 


Human sympathy, 
Alas! how light when weigh’d with grief like thine; 
So leave thy widow’s sorrows with thy God, 
And doubting nothing, walk the path of life 
A chastened mourner—yet a girded saint; 
Meek, but sublime—and with that wisdom arm’d, 
Which proud prosperity could never teach, 
And in the deathless hope to meet the lost, 
As angels meet, in whose pure dialect 
There is no parting word. 


i 
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FIRST LOVE, 


** Our northern maids though cold, are true ; 
Though charier, are holier too : 
Their love is deep, yet lives unspoken ; 

: Their hearts may break, yet seem unbroken ; 
A thousand for their love may die ; 
They love-but once, and fervently.” 


OR, 


Prom. ** And thou art far, 
Asia ! who when my being overflowed 
Wert like a golden chalice to bright wine, 
Which else had sank into the thirsty dust.” 
Shelley. 


On, happy days of childhood, when the heart 
knows no sorrow ; when a sun-beam may chase 
away the gathering tear-drops, and the prismatic 
tints of an icicle can send a ray of purest extacy 
into the tiny bosom. 

How ready are we to echo this sentiment, 
when we hear the merry laugh, and see the 
sunny smile of childhood; yet if we appeal to 
“our own recollections of those moments, do we 
not feel that this apparent felicity is but the co- 
louring of our own imaginations? A ray of 
sunshine may draw away the tears of a little 
one, but a cloud will as readily conjure up a 


I 


| flood of them again: an icicle may delight it by 
its brilliancy, but when it has gained possession 
| of it, and finds it melting, and melting away, 
till at last the diamond point disappears, witness 
the expression of disappointment, as with eyes 
swimming in tears, it gazes upon its little ach- 
ing fingers. 
And so on in after years ; how joyful are our 
| congratulations to a young giri, ax she is eman- 
cipated from the duties of the school-room; and 
| with a warm heart, engaging person, and all the 
| et ceteras of rank and fortune, she makes her de- 
| but in society. They who do not add tears of 
sorrow to these smiles of congratulation, can 
have but little sympathy with the youthful heart. 

I have been led to ‘these reflections from re- 
curring to some of the by-gone sorrows of my 
| girlish daysg and perhaps a simple recital of 
circumstantial facts as they rise to my recollec- 
tion, though deviating but slightly from every- 
day occurrences, may serve to elucidate and 
prove the justness of my assertions. 

1 was an only daughter, and with Fanny Mor- 
ris and my brother Edward, had shared the un- 
remitted attention of the best of fathers. Henry 
Morris and his sister were the children of an 
early friend of my father, who at his death had 
left them orphans to his guardianship. 

Fanny was but two years my senior; she had 
been to me all that an elder sister should be, and 
I could hardly realise that she was not so, by 
ties of nature as well as of education. 

My entree into the beau monde was made un- 
der the agreeable circumstance of officiating as 
bride’s-maid to Fanny, who from an inmate be- 
came our neighbor, and the mistress of an ele- 
gant establishment. As my fortune was known 
to be large, I of course received a due share of 
homage from the gay butterflies who are ever 
sporting amidst sunshine and flowers; and an au- 
thentic number of offers from the drones who 
may be found in the same atmosphere, gave me 
no other trouble than that of making successive 
copies of the same negative answer. I was the 
gayest of the gay at home and abroad, and felt 
certain that I should never Jove any one better 
than my brother Ned—so at least I thought when 
he bid me good-by, and left us, to meet Henry 
Morris in New York, whose arrival was daily 
expected there. 

Henry, who was four years older than his sis- 
ter, had left us when a mere boy, to pursue his 
studies and prepare for college, and had gone di- 
rectly from there abroad. I was but a child 
when he left, and had been, as a child, a great 
pet of his. As my education commenced, my 
first joining-hand letter was forthwith directed to 
* cousin Henry,” and the correspondence thus 
begun, was continued until his Jetters gave us 
intimation that he should speedily follow them. 
A most kindly feeling had thus grown up be- 
tween us. I was constantly hearing of Henry 
Morris’ beauty, accomplishments, talents and 
other perfections, from every one who had seen 
him abroad, and I should have been most impa- 
tient for his return, if I had not discovered that 
my father, as well as Henry himself, had asso- 
ciated us in a little matrimonial project. As it 
was, I experienced a degree of trepidation at the 
idea of the approaching oniveh, basdly consist- 
ent with my usual seli-possession and the fami- 
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liar terms upon which we had for so many years 
stood in our correspondence. 

The time was now approaching when we 
might hourly expect them. I forced the opening 
of some of my rarest exotics, that they might 
add their sweets to our welcome, and found my- 
self unconsciously getting daily more particular 
in the thousand and one little elegances of a la- 
dy’s toilette. 

With a day or two’s delay my trepidation in- 
creased, and | really felt it a reprieve, when my 
father handed me a letter from Edward, saying 
that as Henry did not return in the last packet, 
he should wait the arrival of the next. I drew 
a long breath, called upon Fanny for a walk, and 
luxuriated in the feeling that 1 was once more 
free. 

The morning was magnificent, and as we 
sauntered through the gay promenade, with a 
phalanx of the loiterers of the pave, my eye was 
attracted by the appearance of a gentleman on 
horseback. He rode-a superb young animal, 
whose eye and step seemed to say, that love of 
his master was the only curb upon his exuberant 
spirits. In passing, he eyed our party closely, 
and as he bowed to Fanny with a slight blush 
and pleasant smile, I thought him one of the 
handsomest men I had ever seen. There was an 
immediate inquiry of ** who is it ?” 

“It is the Mr. Forrester,” said Fanny, with a 
little embarrassment, ‘“‘whom I met last summer. 
I forgot to tell you, Emily, that he has been to 
see me this morning, and has asked an introduc- 
tion to you. As you are ‘at home’ this evening, 
with your permission, I will bring him with me. 
You, Emily,’ said she, lowering her voice, 
“are the only woman I know, to whom I should 
not be afraid to introduce Forrester; for he is 
one of those fortunate men who have the com- 
mand of every woman’s heart he meets with, 
and keeps his own in most excellent preserva- 
tion. He is more popular, too, with his own sex 
than any man I ever knew.” 

The evening came, and with it Fanny and 
Mr. Forrester. His appearance in the drawing- 
room was even more striking than I had at first 
thought it; for the removal of the hat gave room 
for phrenological criticism of a superb head, 
which, with the beauty of physiognomy, and 
elegance and grace of figure, could hardly fail to 
excite interest. 


After a little conversarion with my father, he ™ 


returned to me, and it was then, even under the 
disadvantages of a newly-made acquaintance, 
that I was for the first time in my life perfectly 
charmed and carried beyond myself by the pow- 
ers of conversation. His whole tone was 
strangely indicative of quickness of perception, 
freshness and brilliancy of intellect, and a most 
delicate eye for beauty ; and in the mere baga- 
telle of conversation, there was a refinement. of 
luxury and sentiment pervading it which plainly 
said, “si je ne suis pas la rose j’ai vecu on elle 
etoit.” 

I was awakened from the reverie into which 
his even flow of language and poetical images 
had thrown me, by a summons to the piano, and 
saw no more of him uniil he took leave; but a 
long call the next day, followed by walks, rides, 
dances and a /éte @ tete at all the succeeding par- 





ties, did not allow this first impression to fade 
away. 

Again a letter of disappointment came from 
Edward ; but as there was still a chance of his 
returning by the next packet, he intended wait- 
ing its arrival. Forrester was in the drawin 
room when the letter was brought, and my vani- 
ty was not a little flattered by the gratification 
which its contents evidently afforded him. Mine, 
I fear, was not less apparent, for his eye rested 
upon me with an expression of delight and inte- 
rest that I could not mistake. It completely 
awoke me, and for the first time I saw all the 
unhappiness | was preparing for myself and m 
dearest friends. Ko it must not be,” said I, 
as I hurried to my room after he had left. “It 
shall not be. Thank God my heart is sti)l my 
own, and to Henry will I surrender it, unbreath- 
ed upon by mortal. Poor Henry, if he knew 
what a dangerous rival lies in his path, he would 
hardly linger so Jong on his way.” 

I opened my desk and tock out his last letter 
and was even more touched with its affectionate 
playfulness and deep tone of interest, than I had 
been when I first read it. I reperused letter af- 
ter letter, with the same happy effect. ‘* Not so 
very dangerous a rival, either,” thought I, as I 
closed my desk. I felt myself reassured, and 
when Fanny afterwards rallied me upon my 
growing interest in her friend, it was with the 
earnestness of truth itself that I assured her of 
my indifference. To confirm her in the belief of 
my assertion, as well as to strengthen my own 
good resolutions, I declined joining a little party 
at ‘her house the next evening, and was reward- 
ed for my heroism by four of the most stupid, 
uncomfortable hours | ever spent in my life. 

The following evening there was to be a party 
at my aunt’s, and as it had been made expressly 
for me, I could not well decline; but I reassured 
myself that as it was to be large, I need not fear 
being subjected to Mr. Forrester’s exclusive at- 
tention. I might have saved myself all inquie- 
tude upon the subject, for he bowed without 
speaking to me. Dance after dance succeeded 
and he did not approach me, and when by chance 
I met his eye, it was immediately averted. I 
tried to support my usual gay manner, but my 
efforts wearied me, and pleading a Hiead-ache to 
my father, left the room at an early hour. 

“* How I hate caprice,’”’ thought I, as we de- 
scended the steps; but I did not feel inclined to 
repeat this mental reservation quite so bitterly, 
when, as we drove off, I heard the servant call 
his carriage, and at the instant his —_ figure 
darkened the brilliant entrance. I did not stop 
to reason upon this little incident, or I should 
probably have been cnvinced that there was no- 
thing peculiar in a gentleman’s leaving a party 
at an early hour; but it certainly made me feel 
much less unhappy than I had been for many 
days, and before I went to sleep the bright 
thought dawned upon me, that Fanny must have 
said something to him to have produced this 
change of manner. She might have thought it 
but jast to her brother Henry, to tell him upon 
what terms we stood, and to assure him of my 
total indifference to every one else. I formed 
plan after plan for discovering what she had 
said, and could hardly compose myself for my 
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impatience to put them into execution; but at 
length sleep came to me, and happy dreams 
nearly compensated me for my day’s inquietude. 

The following week I persevered in my good 
resolutions. I even sent a letter of welcome to 
New York for Henry; but in spite of all my ef- 
forts, it was cold and formal. My time was 
spent in regrets, hopes and surmises. It was 
trne that Forester had never declared himself 
my lover; but was I not playing a double part 
in proffering affections to Henry, which, dis- 
guise it as I would, I felt were not mine to be- 
stow. , 

Of what wayward materials is this woman's 
heart! Why had mine been ever closed against 
all protestations of love only to declare itself a 
bankrupt when affection and duty sent in its de- 
mand ? For the first time I felt aware how little 
our affections are under our owncontrol. As 
well might we expect the violet to withhold its 
— from the passing breeze as that a warm 

eart will refuse its treasure of affection to one 
formed by nature and education to sympathise 
in all its finest feelings and emotions. We may 
disguise the sentiments; we may return a cold 
answer and an averted eye, when the heart is 
yearning with tenderness; but it struggles the 
more for the restraint, and makes the bosom a 
prison of wretchedness. 

At length the announcement of Henry’s arri- 
val reached us, and they were to join us at a late 
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moval for the summer. After dismounting from 
our horses, we wandered through the house, ad- 
miring the taste and elegance of the furniture 
and decorations. 

As we entered a little room appropriated to 
Fanny’s valuables, I observed a miniature of a 
gentleman, which I had never seen before, but it 
was so strikingly like her in scme respects, that 
I immediately exclaimed, ** Fanny, this must be 
your brother Henry! How much he resembles 
you, only he has not your expression, and I see 
he has a slight cast in the eye. "Tis strange 
that I should have formed such a different idea 
of him. I have just the faintest recollection of 
a fair blue-eyed boy, and: now it seems he is 
quite dark, and his golden curls have changed to 
black locks.” 

“Yes,” replied Emily, “you know men 
change so, especially in foreign climates.” 

A dark shade crossed my spirits. ‘“ This for- 


bidding face, then, is Henry’s,” thought I, as I 
| turned away with an oppression of feeling al- 


Most amounting to pain; but it vanished as I 
found Forrester at my side with a face beaming 
with delight, waiting to Jead us to the spot that 
had been chosen fur our pic-vic. A carriage had 
preceded us with refreshments, and the cloth 
was spread on a shady grass-plot near the water. 

The rest of the day was spent wandering 
through the garden, grounds, and neighbouring 
woods; and when wearied with our exertions, 


hour of the day. I was awakened very early by | we found we had still a pleasure in reserve in 


Fanny, who stood at my bed-side with the com- 
munication, and a request that I would join her 
in a little excursion into the country on horse- 
back, with a small party, directly after break- 
fast. Upon my hesitating, she urged that I had 
seemed really indisposed for several days ; that 
the ride would be of service to me, and insisted 
= my accompanying her. ‘ Edward and 

enry cannot arrive till late in the evening,”’ she 
added, ‘and if it continues as pleasant, we can 
spend a day delightfully in the country. You 
need not be afraid either of being importuned by 
Forester's attentions ; he sees your indifference, 
and has too much pride to force them upon you. 
But, dear Emily,” she continued, “if you ean 
thus withstand his fascinations ] am afraid poor 
Henry will stand but a sorry chance.” 

“Oh Fanny!” I exclaimed, burying my face 
in my pillow * I will withstand them, but I dare 
not tell you what it costs me.” She stooped 
down, pressed an affectionate kiss upon my fore- 
head, and left me to make my toilette. 

The day was delightful. We were soon 
mounted and ready to start. Every rivulet flash- 
ed in the sunlight with the brillianey of diamond 
streams; and the meadovts and fields Jay ata 
distance like seas of emerald. The beauty of 
the scenery and the gayety of the whole party, 
soon wrought its accustomed effects upon my 
spirits. Notwithstanding Fanny’s assertions, 

orrester was constantly at my bridle. He was 
himself again, or rather he was more delightful 
than ever. There was a quiet dignity and ten- 
derness in his devoirs that completely won me 
from the recollection of all my resolutions of 
formality. 

Our rendezvous was a country-seat, the recent 
purchase of Fanny’s husband, where she went 
to make some arrangements previous to their re- 





discovering a boat upon the lake which had been 
most luxuriously fitted up for Fanny. 

After pushing off from the shore and admiring 
for a while the beauty of the scenery, Fanny 
produced a guitar, and called upon Forrester for 
some songs. With great cheerfulness he took 
the instrument and charmed us with a succession 
of melodies, which seemed the very inspiration 
of the moment. The sun gradually sunk below 
the horizon with the last cadence of a sweet 
Spanish air, and a slight brush ruffling the sur- 
face of the lake, we turned in towards the shore. 


| At an early hour in the evening, we remounted 





our horses, leaving the west still bathed in the 
warm tints of sunset, and a glowing moon above. 

When we were within a mile or two of home, 
my horse, as was often his custom, quickened 
his pace to a round trot. ‘Are you in haste,” 
said Forrester, ** to terminate,this ride?” * Your 
question,” I replied, “is so severe a reflection 
upon my good taste, that I have half a mind not 
to answer you. No! my horse is in haste for 
his oats, I suppose, and pulls so hard upon the 
bit, that I can hardly hold him in.” 

“ Let me relieve you for a while,” said he, 
taking the reins from my hand, “and pardon me 
a few words which your distant manner of late 
might forbid me to utter. To-morrow, perhaps, 
you may receive the addresses of one whom you 
have not seen since your infancy ; you will lis- 
ten to him and learn methodically to love him, 
while I, who have for months existed but in 
your presence, who have lingered till midnight 
near your window, that I might catch but a ray 
of light from within, and would sacrifice my 
very existence for your happiness, must smother 
my feelings, and witness the wreck of all my 
hopes. Could I know that were it not for the 
prepossession which this childish attachment 
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had already taken of your imagination, I might 
have held a higher place in your consideration. 
I might, perhaps, have borne my sorrows with 
more fortitude.” 

He looked inquiringly. * You do not know,” 
I answered, in as firm a voice as I could com- 
mand, “ the unhappiness you are preparing for 
me. I feel that have acted and been treated 
too much like a child. I have promised my 
hand before I knew that I had a heart that should 
accompany it; but it is now too late to retreat. 
Forget that you have ever cared for me but as 
for a sister, and be assured that in whatever cir- 
cumstances I may be placed you have my sin- 
cere regard and affection.” | 

We had arrived at our door. He assisted me 
to dismount, and kindly wishing me * good 
evening,” 1 hastened to my chamber. I felt a 
sense of suffocation, and seizing the cologne, 
I went to the open window. All was quiet and 
beautiful without. The park was filled with 
evening promenaders, while the clear moon 
above breathed its silvery light and silence over 
the whole scene. 

I changed my riding-dress, rolled my chair to 
the window, and sat down to try to realise all 
I had heard. I repeated Forrester’s words again 
and again, and retraced all the little cireumstan- 
ces of the past month. Then the recollection 
of Henry came upon me like an ice-bolt. I had 
been too much excited and fatigued, but after a 
while my thoughts became calmer, and I lost 
myself for several minutes in a quiet slumber. 

* * * * 


And now, kind reader, will you listen to a 
little sketch of after times ? 

I was in my own chamber, but there were 
some alterations and additions in the furniture 
which plainly indicated a change of circumstan- 
ces. Instead of flowers and books, my centre- 
table was strewn with various articles of an in- 
fant’s toilette. A cradle stood at the bed, and 
an old woman who had been my own nurse, was 
stirring a porringer of milk at the fire. As I 
moved in my chair, she turned to me and said: 

**] hope you have slept quietly, dear. The 
baby has been as good as can be, ever since you 
have been asleep; and now I am going to feed 
him.” 

The baby! I felt confused, but in an instant I 
recollected that I was indeed a mother; that 
Forrester had suddenly beet recalled to Eng- 
land, and that Henry Morris had returned home 
and had most earnestly sought my hand. The 
persuasion of my father and brother, and the 
reckless indifference that often takes the place 
of a warm attachment, had overcome my scru- 
ples, and I had married him: but at this mo- 
ment I seemed to have awakened from a state of 
morbid feeling. My change of condition struck 
me forcibly. I thought of my first love—of m 
early hopes and bright dreams. A tide of feel- 
ing overwhelmed me, and I burst into tears. 

** Oh dear! ma’am,” said old nurse, “*I am 
sorry to see you in such poor spirits, and when 
you have such a nice baby, too. See how much 
he looks like his father;’’ and she held before 
me the little creature, wrapped in new flannel. 
It was indeed like Henry Motris ; the same sul- 
len complexion, and even the cast in the eye. I 
thought as I looked at it that I could have loved 
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it better for a bright blue eye and fair skin. 
“Take it away, nurse,” said 1, “I cannot see it 
now.” I tried to reason with myself. I thought 
of the many pleasures in reserve for an affec- 
tionate wife and mother; but the same gush of 
early feeling would return. I buried my face in 
ty hands and sobbed aloud. I heard my hus- 
band’s step approaching my door—he entered 
and looked at me, and gently shaking me, said, 
‘“* Emily! what is the matter? You are deam- 
ing, my love. Wake up, here is some news for 
you.” 

I awoke, and found myself sitting at the win- 
dow with the cologne in my hand, as I had gone 
to sleep, and Fanny standing before me with an 
eye and cheek of perfect delight. 

“There is a letter for you, and Henry, alias 
Forrester, is waiting in the drawing-room for 
his dismissal. In a word, dear Emily, Henry, 
wishing you to see him with an unprejudiced 
and unbiassed eye, and to win your heart for 
himself alone, has practised ‘a dangerous little 
piece of deception, and I,” said she, wiping 
away the tears which still hung upon my eye- 
lids, “* 1 have been so naughty as to assist him, 
for I knew you would never Jove any one whom 
you felt obliged to. Even -an old miniature of 
my uncle, which in spite of all your efforts to 
conceal it, so entirely discomposed you, was 
brought forth to assist the deception. But do 
not keep the poor fellow any longer in distress ; 
here is the old copy,” said she, opening my desk 
and pulling about my papers. 

* * * * 

Three years have passed since I became the 
wife of Henry Morris, and I would not exchange 
an hour of my calm and happy existence for the 
most brilliant season of my previous life. 

Dec. 24. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
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To the memory of three deceased pupils of Chaun- 
cy Hall School. Written for the Anniversary of Dec. 
31, 1836. 


When Spring, in her fresh beauty emiles around, 
And prints with flowery steps the dewy ground ; 
And wakes glad music from the sheltering grove, 
Where happy birds have built their homes of love ; 
And fills with joyous life, earth, sea and air, 

Can human eye discern that death is there ? 

Yet many a parent bird, with sad, pale breast, 

Sits mutely brooding o'er her rifled nest ; 

And many a bud upon Spring’s pathway strown, 
Fair as Hope’s smile, is blighted ere ’tis blown. 


And thus, in early youth’s sweet flowery spring, 

When hopes, like opening flowers, their promise 
bring, 

And life is bright as summer's morning skies, 

And love maternal with her bird-like eyes, 

Is round our path to cherish, guard and save, 

We scarce remember earth contains a grave : 

Yet the young head, now tossing in the breeze, 





G ay as the blossom on the green-leaved trees, 
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May, ere those trees their autumn glories shed, 
Lie down in darkness, faded, cold and dead. 


E’en thus those gentle brothers* passed away— 
Twin blossoms in their budding and decay. 

How loved among our schoolboy ranks they stood, 
Cheerful, yet studious, docile, faithful, good! 

In Chauncy s honoured:Hall, where Chought expands, | 
And the heart’s tendrils, trained by wisdom’s hands, 
Wind their strong clasp, the noblest minds around, 
These brothers ’mid the first and last were found ; 
And when they left us for the world’s broad stage, 
We saw their names inscribed on Hope's bright page. 
*Tis closed forever'!—Their career is o'er; 

Their lone tomb rises on a foreign shore; 

Lone, but not lonely, there the twain are laid, 

In peaceful rest, beneath the orange shade, 

Where flowers perennial round their grave appear, 
And Summer reigns the empress of the year; 

Oh! well that Isle’s rich, blooming seenes portray 
Those warm and gentle souls in youth’s fresh day; 
Thus fresh in love till life’s !ast thought departs, 
We'll keep their memory treasured in our hearts. 


Another withered bud our grief must slare, 

A tender flow’rett+ of maternal care, 

Just opening in our intellectual sky, 

Has passed away. Alas, the young may die! 

This the instruction such events should give-- 

Till — to die, we never learn to live; 

Oh! these lessons not in vain be given, 

But raise our thoughts, our hopes, our arms to Hea- 


ven, 
There, with the blest, dwell those we now deplore, 
We will not deem them lost, but gone before, 
Where we, a few, bricf, changing seasons o’er, 
And time spent well, shall meet to part no more! 
Editor. 


tO ee 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 


A TALE. 
By William E. Burton, Philadelphia. 


Here is the place! stand still—how fearful, 

And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
w starce as gross as beetles. Half-way down 

Hangs one that gathers samphire—dreadful trade! 

I'll look no more, 

Lest my brain turn, and through deficient sight, 


I le headlong down. 
— Shakspeare. 


Some fifteen years since, I had occasion to pass 
a few weeks in one of the many quiet villages 
seattered along the channel coast of England. 
The inhabitants were chiefly employed in fishing 
and smuggling, and as I possessed the cardinal 
virtue of being very fond of fish (vide Monk 
Lewis), and did not take upon myself to censure 
the disregard of duties expected at the Custom 





*Samuel M. and George T. Hubbart, twin sons of 

Hubbart, Boston. They both died of con- 

sumption, at St. Catherine's, S. A. on their voyage to 
the Sandwich Islands 





Ivanus B. Richards, aged nine y a promis- 
a ———_- 


House,nor hend the robbery of king George’s 
exchequer, I soon became domesticated amongst 
the rude but hospitable amphibii, and found’ a 
free response to all my inquiries respecting their 
“ Stories of the Sea,”’ or *long-shore traditions 
of the terrible and strange. : 

I was sitting, one beautiful evening in spring, 
on the side railing of a rude pier or jetty, which 
the neighbouring fishermen had clamsily pot to- 
gether for the convenience of landing their freight. 
It was a rough affair, and yielded te every mo- 
tion of the sea. Huge fragments of rock, torn 
from the adjacent cliffs, had, at low water, been 
rolled against the disjointed timbers, to break the 
force of the waves—but the means adopted to 
give permanence to the structure had considera- 
bly impaired its utility. Certain destruction 
awaited the frail fishing barks that approached 


| the jetty stairs in any thing like a heavy sea. 


‘Tlie scenery around me would have been term- 
ed common place by many of our accomplished 
tourists and seekers of picturesque—merely an 
extensive outline of rugged cliffs and the broad 
expanse of the ocean—but there was a vivacity 
in the details that attracted the attention, and 
gradually interested the observer. ‘The tide was 
out, and myriads of water fowl sported in the 
shallow puddles left in the sands by the retiring 
sea, or were skimming with wide and lazy wing 
over the scarcely-heaving bosom of the deep. The 
shriek of the sea-mew was heard, as it rose slow- 
ly with repeated flappings, and pursued its sport- 
ive partner in circling gambols, or carried its 
fishy prey to the younglings in the recesses of 
the cliff. Teal and naihel were busily employ- 
ed amongst the sea weed’s slime; the poffin, 
called by the country people, coulterneb, from its 
singular bill, tore limpets from the base of a 
wave-worn rock. The crested grebe spluttered 
on the sand, or chased the larger gall from its 
food, while the hunted bird expressed its annoy- 
ance by a melancholy and continuous caw. The 
bold and greedy cormorant was standing on one 
of the half-sunken piles, and vainly endeavouring 
to jerk a large sized fish into his capacious 
stomach ; within a hundred yards of the jetty, a 
convocation of corbies were busily engaged on 
the mutilated body of a huge sturgeon that had 
been thrown upon the beach. How they appear- 
ed to enjoy the repast ! one greedy rogue attempt- 
ed to snatch a choice bit of picking from his 
neighbour’s bill—with a general clamour of in- 
dignation he was driven from the feast. Head- 
vanced again with cautious hop and cunning 
glance, and humbly picked up the remotest crumb 
—sufferance emboldened him, and he was short- 
ly mingled with the rest. 

A gentle breeze from the west slightly agita- 
ted the waters of the little roadstead, and rocked 
the fishermen’s humble barks as they lay at 
their moorings. The sails of every variety of 
craft were discernible in the offing, mostly stand- 
ing up channel, and bearing in their hulls the 
wealth of many lands. A fishing boat, with its 
brown and mended lug-sail, was making for the 
shore ; a woman and three children rushed from 
the hut upon the beach, and stood at the surf’s 
edge to welcome the husband and the father with 
a smile. 

Landwards, the cliffs, rising occasionally to a 
mountainous height, stretched interminably on 
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either side. The rugged face of this huge natu- 
ral wall was patched here and there with rank 
tufts of “ hindering knot grass,” and the delicate 

n of the samphire. A thin run of clear water 
fell on the beach from a spring in the very heart 
of the rock, and glistened like a silver thread in 
the rays of the setting sun. 

The white smoke of the village rose over a low 
jutting rock to the left—a coal brig with its black 
ungainly hull and heavy spars, had been carried 
close in shore by the morning’s tide, and was 
high and dry upon the sands; the inhabitants, 
with horse and cart, were moving off with their 
respective portions of the cargo. Some hundred 
yards further down the coast, a trading schooner 
was embayed among the rocks; she had been 
driven ashore during last week’s gale, and the 
captain was waiting his owner’s orders to sell 
his damaged craft, or repair and put to sea. 

As the sun sunk lower inthe western sky, the 
fowls left their feeding grounds and their gam- 
bols, and flew to their roosting places in the cliff. 
The whole face of the precipice seemed alive 
with birds. I watched their fantastic motions 
until nearly all had retired, when I was sudden- 
ly startled at the sight of a human being, stand- 
ing on the very edge of the immensely high and 
perpendicular cliff. ‘The figure “ loomed large” 


as it stood out against the bright blue sky; and 
a sudden puff of wind agitating the garments, | | 
discovered, to my surprise, that it was a female 
who had voluntarily placed herself in that peril- 
ous situation. 

I walked to the shore end of the jetty to obtain 


a nearer sight. 

“It’s mad Fanny,” said an old sailor, who 
was conversing with the fisherman that had just 
landed, and assisting him to hang his nets on the 
railing of the shattered pier. 

“It’s poor mad Fanny—she is looking out for 
the gulls’ eggs and the young gannets. 1 thought 


rock—killing or wounding the old birds bya 
blow with her stick as they attempted to fly, or 
suddenly snatching the young birds from the 
nest, and twisting their necks. She then se- 
cured them, still fluttering and struggling, by in- 
serting their heads beneath the various pieces of 
yarn or string, which the sailor told me she had 
tied round her waist by way of girdle. 

“The cunning mad pole picks her birds, your 
honour ; catch old Fan touching a gull, or hook- 
ing out the young cormorants. She knows 
what'll sell as well as any bum boat woman that 
ever came under the bend.” 

When she had killed or frightened away the 
inhabitants of that immediate vicinity, with a 
rapid movement the staff was again secured; her 
feet were once more liberated, and descending 
some forty yards further, she ncosed herself in 
another loop, and recommenced the war of de- 
struction. She was now within hailing distanee, 
as the sailor observed, and 1 could discern that 
she was clad in poverty’s own garb; that she 
was bare-headed—her light hair flowing over her 
shoulders in the wildest profusion; an old fish- 
ing net hung over her back, and the lower part 
of her garments were tied closely about her an- 
kles with a piece of rope yarn. 

** Rather a strange pursuit for a female,” said I. 

** What is the poor mad thing to do? she can’t 
starve—and so she must kill birds, or hunger 


| would kill her. She never begs; and ifany one 


| 





throws her a bit of silver, out of charity like, be- 
cause of her rags, she looks at ’em as our purser 
did at that there temperance chap what brought 
S tracts aboard our frigate the day she was paid 
off.” 

The maniac had unfastened the rope that bound 
her clothes together, and pushing her staff against 
the roele to give her a start, swung to and fro till 
she had obtained sofficient impetus, when the 
staff was returned to her girdle; and taking ad- 


so—here comes her running tackle. ‘That rope | vantage of the vibratory motion of the rope, she 
she is paying out over the edge of the rock is | leaped, or rather dropped on to a small flat ledge 


knotted at short distances, with a bight or two 
here and there down its length, and one at the 


| 


on the face of the rock, Fastening the 
which she had retained in her grasp, to a 


g 
loose end of it—with a heavy stone tied on, to | crag, she took the net from off her shoulders, 


keep the line steady in the wind. The other end 
is belayed to some tree or fence-post on the land. 
In ten minutes she’ll be over the cliff and down 
the rattlin like a young reefer down the man 
ropes over the ship’s side. I have seer the egg- 
ers at the north poke out the ducks irom their 
holes in the rocks in the same way; but I can’t 
say I ever saw a woman do it before I anchored 
on this coast.” 

“Do you mean to say that a female will de- 
scend from that enormous height with no other 
assistance than the knot in the rope?” 

* Ay, Sir, will she, and hang there foran hour 
at the end of it, like a bit of mess pork at the end 
of a cod line, hung over the ship’s side before 
cooking, just to take off the taste of the tub.” 

In a few minutes, as the sailor had presaged, 
I saw the poor mad creature launch herself over 
the edge of the precipice, and holding only by 
the knots in the cord, rapidly lower herself a con- 
siderable way down; when, placing her feet in 
a loop, purposely formed in one of the knots, she 
drew a small staff from her girdle, and began 
driving out her game from their aeries in the 





and filled it with the produce of her toil. This 
bundle of birds was tied to the end of her line in 
the place of the large stone, and left on the ledge 
of rock, while unimpeded she clambered about 
its rugged face in search of the eggs that might 
still be remaining in the nests; clinging to and 
crawling over places scarcely wide enough for 
the passage of a cat, while the shower of fi 
stones and detached portions of the rock that rat- 
tled on the beach, too plainly told the unstable 
nature of her footing. 

Having filled a small wallet, she returned to 
her rope and the net of birds. Her bag of eg 
was added to the freight, which was careful 
dropped down the side of the cliff to allow the 
rope once more to attain its tension; whether 
the weight was beyond her strength, ot ,the sud- 
den return of perpendicularity to the line gave 
it a jerk she was unable to resist, I know not, but 
no sooner did the rope resume its straightness, 
than it flew from her hands, and after a pendu- 
Jous movement or two, continued nearly quiet, 
but distant full three feet from her utmost reach. 

“Now that is enough to bother a bishop,” 
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said my companion, “ but keep your eye on her 
—she’s fixing herself for a spring, and we shall 
see her yet go hand over hand up the rope likea 
wild cat up a cherry tree arter the dickey birds.” 

“The poor creature, mad as she is, never can 
mean to spring from the rock with the hope of 
catching the line in her jump? Should she miss 
it, nothing can prevent her from being dashed to 
pieces.” 

“ Ay, ay, Sir: but she'll hit it safe enough. 
Why, Sir, I've seen her daily do things that an 
old man-of-war’s man dar’nt attempt. What 
fancy top-man would dare to jump from the main 
track of a seventy-four, and think to bring him- 
self up by grabbing hold of the to’-gallant stay.” 

As the sailor ceased speaking, the maniac made 
her spring. 


jecting crag above, as the additional weight tight- 
ened its strands; the sudden jerk roused the 


maimed and dying birds that were tied to the | 


lowest end of the line, and they shrieked discor- 
dantly as the rope oscillated to and fro. In a 
moment she began her ascent, and without once 
stopping to rest, reached the summit of the cliff, 
having dragged her whole weight up the long 
thin line by the sole operation of her hands. 

“°T was a good leap,” said the sailor. “Many 
a poor tar would have saved the number of his 


mess when blown from the yards a reefing in a | 


gale, if he could a efiught a grip o’ the running 
or standing rigging as she did of that there tackle 
hanging afore her. Up she is, and now, up 
goes her catch. It’s a hard life for one who was 
bred soft and sugary, nursed in the lap of luxury, 
with servants to curl her hair and cut her meat, 
and a coach to ride to church in.” 

“Is it possible that the forlorn mad wretch, 
who has just executed this revolting and hercu- 
Jean feat, was reared as you describe?” 

“Then your honour don’t know the story of 
oor mad Fanny, the Bride of Death?” said the 
sherman. ‘“ My old wife, yonder, can give you 

every particular; if it pleases you to @tep into 
our little hat, she will be but too proud to tell 
it. I say, Ben, it will give the old girl a good ex- 
euse for an hour’s talk—and it is worth heating 
too, your honour. We are poor, an hat is 
but small, and not so clean as you would like, 
‘but we can give you a broiled teal or stew a red 
mullet with cockle sauce for your supper.” 

“ That they can,” said the sailor, ‘‘and if so be 
as you likes a can of flip to make an evening of 
it, I'll fetch a bottle of white eogniag, that would 
make the first lord of the admiralty smack his 
lips.” 

The Bride of Death? there was a romanticity 
in the phrase that arrested my attention, eXx- 
cited the strongest interest in the bye-gone life of 
the poor maniac. The fisherman’ssavoury meal, 
however humble, had its temptation; but in ac- 
cepting it, I principally wished to gratify my 
curiosity in ascertaining the particulars of that 
eventful fate which had driven the sufferer into 
madness, and had caused the rude pooceay of 
the district to distinguish her by so poetical an 


appellation as the Bride of Death! 





I felt a tingling of the blood—a | 
creeping of the flesh—when I saw her clinging | 
to the rope, which struck heavily against the pro- | 





CHAPTER Il. 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen, 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows n, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride, 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace; 
E’en so my sun one early morn did shine, 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow; 
But out! alack! he was not one hour mine, 
The region cloud hath mask*d him from me now. 
Shakspeare. 


The father of Fanny was an independent coun- 
try gentleman—an honest, open-hearted, good- 
natured creature, who lookee upon his wife and 
daughters as the most valuable part of his wealth. 
His eldest daughter, Harriet, was a sedate, quiet 
sort of girl, possessing her mother’s style of 
beauty, and her every-day nothingness of cha- 
racter; but Fanny was a blue-eyed loveable dar- 
ling, a tender, affectionate, and sensitive girl of 
eighteen. She was painfully alive to the slightest 
appearance of neglect, and seemed to breathe but 
in an atmosphere of love and joy; trembling, 
even in the presence of those she most esteemed, 
and occasionally carrying her nervous timidity to 
harrassing extremes. Yet, with that anomaly 
of character which is by no means rare amongst 
the gentler sex, she could, if galled by repeated 
slights or outraged pride, be severely caustic in 
her remarks, and flash sparks of violent anger 
from her large blue eyes. She was rather above 
the middle height, and her form was remarkably 
well shaped. Her light hair hung-in graceful 
ringlets over her full round shoulders, or, if con- 
fined within the modest ing of the ever be- 
coming cottage bonnet, out most aggra- 
vatingly at the back and sides, as if impatient at 
its restraint. 

Squire Woodruffe, in compliance with the 
dying wishes of a beloved brother, had betrothed 
his infant daughters to the sons of that brother, 
and bound himself in a heavy forfeiture, in case 
of failure in the result. It is a strange and sad 
affair that parents who love their children, and 
would die to achieve their welfare, should fetter 
their young souls with bonds and deeds, and bar- 
gain away the feelings of their hearts to gratify 


anempty whim. Marriage, the most responsi-™s.<<_ 


ble obligation upon earth, is thus made an inevi 
table necessity—a perspective evil at the price of 
all free will; for love is a capricious urchin, and 
seldom thrives by force of lawyers’ deeds. 
Harriet’s affianced died in childhood, and the 
sensitive Fanny envied her affectionate sister 
nothing but her liberty to love. When any of 
her young companions indulged in the usnal 
feininine communications of sweethearts lost and 
gained, the blood would suffuse her delicate 
cheeks, and she would bite her nether lip; and 
when joked upon the attentions of some enamour- 
ed squireling, would timidly exclaim, “ How 
ridiculous to speak thus fo me/ I have no free 
will—my heart was parchment-bound ere I could 
speak.” , 
Bonner Woodruffe, the contracted, was five 
= older than Fanny ; he followed his father’s 
usiness of stock brokering with skill and suc- 
cess, and was accounted a steady and responsi- 
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ble character in the city; but he was cold and 
calculating—qualities unnatural to youth. He 
looked upon his marriage with the gentle Fanny 
as a settled thing, and paid no more attention to 
the warm-hearted girl thanthe would have done 
to so much scrip, that he was bound to take at a 
certain time, with the assurance of a premium in 
his favour. 

At the commencement of every autumn, Bon- 
ner spent two or three weeks at Woodruff Hall, 
an old-fashioned red-brick house, in the recesses 
of an extensive park, about fifty miles from Lon- 
don. The partridges found more favour in the 
broker’s eyes than did the charms of his intend- 
ed wife; and when the day had closed on the 
sports of the field, he devoted himself to billiards 
with the butler, or displayed more eagerness in 
winning half crowns from his uncle at cribbage, 
than in attending to the fascirations of his 
cousin’s conversation. The ladies were not long 
in discovering that his presence was a bore and 
his departure a relief. 

One winter, the Squire determined to take ad- 
vantage of Bonner’s general invitation, and pay 
him a return visitin London. The sordid broker 
received the family with the most apathetic in- 
hospitality. He wondered what they could want 
in town; hoped they did not expect him to gad 
about with them, sight-seeing and rantipoling— 
time waS money, and money was never more 
precious, as the squire would find out before he 
got back. He thought they: could do no better 
than remain at their hotel, for he was sorry to 
say that his house was completely unfit for their 
reception. He was very glad to see them though, 
and would come and dine with them that very 


day. 

The hospitable old ar was annoyed at his 
nephew’s incivility, as the carriage drove 
away from the little den of an office, he muttered 
curses, not loud, butdeep. Silence spread itself 
over the mortified family, and was only broken 
by the timid voice of Fanny, who said in her 
quaint way, * Papa, when do you wish me to 
marry my cousin?” 

Roused by their taunts, Bonner invited them 
to visit the Royal Academy Exhibition of Pic- 
tures; it was a cheap treat, and the day was a 
close holiday on the Exchange and at all the 
Public Offices. But the stock-broker was as 
much out of his element amongst the arts as if 
he had really been a bull or a bear; and after 
many egregious mistakes in the subjects of the 
mag which the mechanical] Harriet corrected 

y the catalogue, and numerous sulky “don’t 
know’s” to Fanny’s inquiries about the artists, 
he lapsed into a brutal silence, from which he 
was only aroused by the presence of a brother 
broker. In the course of a conversation in the 
middle of the room, with the young ladies stand- | 
ing unintroduced by his side, Bonner made a 
proposition to sell a certain stock on time at less 
than the quoted price. The offer was accepted, 
when Bonner, addressing Fanny, said with the 
utmost coolness, “1 am going ont with this 
gentleman to the next stationer’s to have a little 
agreement, that we have just made, put upon 
paper. Don’t leave this place, and I shal] know 
where to look for you when I come back.” He 
walked off without further apology, leaving the 
ladies standing in the middle of the room, and 
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staring after him in positive wonder at his rude- 
ness. The sedate Harriet could scarcely refrain 
from tears at the insult, but Fanny's pride was 
roused, and she jocosely said, with a contemp- 
tuous toss of the head, ** Can red tape bind me 
to a wretch like that ?” 

The girls sought out their parents, who were 
in another room, and related Bonner’s miscon- 
duct. The squire was justly indignant, and their 
mamma spoke of such behaviour in terms of 
unmeasured contempt. 

“A gallant lover, truly,” said Fanny, to her 
father. ‘*Do let us go back immediately to our 
hotel, and so get rid of him for the day.” 

** Bonner is not what i could wish,” said the 
good-hearted squire; * but we will not lose our 
sight because he has behaved rudely. We will 
stroll through the long room, and then to our 
carriage.” 

A group of gazers were standing before a large 
and somewhat gloomy representation of a sea 
fight; the ships were scarcely perceptible amid 
the clouds of smoke—the sky and the sea were 
of the same dun colour, and streaks of red deve- 
loped the flashes of the guns. Some severe 
criticisms had been made on the miserable exe- 
cution of the picture, and one gentleman remark- 
ed that the engagement scarcely deserved even 
such an ineffective illustration, for it was but a 
common-place affair altogether. 

** Who says that ?”’ loudly demanded a young 
man, dressed in a midshipman’s uniform—his 
handsome features already bronzed over with the 
tint of service, and glowing with the fire of 
enthusiasm. ‘Who says it was a common- 
place affair, in which two hundred brave fellows 
were sent to eternity, and a hundred more crip- 
pled for life? A common-place affair! you have 
never fought for your country, or you never could 
have uttered so ungrateful—so despicable a 
phrase. I can vouch for the correctness of the 
painting, and of the horror of the scene, for I 
acted’ in it myself! I can swear to the stern of 
our ship and the bows of the enemy, for many 
a proud Joek did I give her as we towed her 
into port. The French fought desperately, 
and our lee-scuppers ran with blood. The decks 
were smothered in a cloud of smoke; and when 
our brave captain jumped, sword in hand, out of 
the foreeastle bulwarks, and shouted “* Boarders 
away !’’ | snatched an axe from its becket and 
followed him, though I was ordered not. In 
three minutes afterwards the enemy struck her 
flag, and we were shaking hands with the brave 
fellows who had given us so tough a fight! A 
common-place affair I hate all grumblers! 
Here’s three cheers for the navy, boys, and 
d—n all land lubbers who won’t join in the 
huzza!”’ 

At the close of a long and eventful war with 
France, when the navy was deservedly popular, 
the noisy zeal of the young sailor excited nothing 
but ageneral smile. He heeded not their laughter, 
but, drawing his hanger, was in the act of whirl- 


| ing it round his head, accompanied with a hearty 


cheer, when he encountered the gaze of the 
pretty Fanny, who, clinging alarmedly to her 
father’s arm, was staring at the young officer 
with eyes lighted up at his enthusiasm. ‘This 
encounter was more fatal to him than a meeting 
with the enemy, for he lowered his flag imme- 
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diately—restored his miniature cutlass to its 
sheath, and, hat in hand, advanced to the Wood- 
ruffs, and tendered his apologies for such riotous 
conduct. He hoped that he had not alarmed the 
ladies, and regretted that he had behaved so 
very ridiculously. 

** Not at all, not at all,” said the squire, “I 
like you the better for it. Our Fanny isa timid, 
nervous girl, but she won’t have any objection 
to shake hands with the defender of his country, 
and say that she forgives him for his noise. 
Well done, Fanny, my love! you would not be 
your father’s own girl if youdid not. And now, 
my young ship-fighter, this public room is not 
the place for a long oration; so, if you are not 
better engaged, just take a plain dinner with us, 
and tell me all about the sea fight over a bottle 

of prime old port.” 
he midshipman was about to utter a polite 


That night, Fanny Woodruff, while sleepless- 
ly pressing her pillow, vowed solemnly that no 
earthly power should induce her to wed with 
cousin Bonner. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


SIC VITA. 


Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are ; 

Or like the fresh springs gaudy hue, 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stood ; 
Ev'n such is man, whose borrow’d light 
Is straight called in, and paid to night. 


The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

The spring entomb’d in autumn lies ; 

The dew dries up, the star is shot ; 

The flight is past—and man forgot!—King. 





regret, when he caught a glance of Fanny’s veau- | 


tiful countenance and beaming eye. He imme- 
diately accepted the invitation with a sailor’s 
frankness, shook hands with the squire, and 
bowing to the mamma, offered the young ladies an 
arm apiece, which, hesitatingly, they accepted, 
and the party proceeded on their stroll. 

I do not pretend to describe the movements of 
a female’s mind, nor account for the action of 
the opposites in the caprices of her judgment. 
In a few minutes the timid and retiring Fanny 


Woodruff was loudly chattering with her new 


acquaintance, and simpering prodigiously at his 
remarks; her cheeks were glowing with a rosy 
flush, her head was elevated, her step elastic, 
and her eyes were sparkling with a new and 
stronger fire. nd 

After several turns round the rooms, the party 
descended the stairs, and were on the point of 
entering the carriage, when cousin Bonner 
leisurely turned the corner of the street. Fanny 
requested her sister and parents to seat them- 
selves. Bonner advanced with an attempt at 


a bow, and offered his hand to Fanny to assist | 


her up the steps. The high-spirited girl smiled 


on the midshipman as she accepted his assist- | 


ance, and, tripping lightly into the carriage, said, 
with mueh vivacity, ** It is scarcely worth while 
regretting that we have no room for you, cousin 


oer—papa thinks it would be a pity to keep | 


ou out of the stocks. Come in, Mr. Melville. 

hut the door, John, and tell the coachman to 
drive very fast. Good-bye, cousin—papa has 
a little engagement with this gentleman; don’t 
leave this place, and when we come back, we shall 
know where to find you.” 


’ . . . 
Uhe carriage whirled down the avenue, leaving | 


the astonished broker standing on the pavement 


with so considerable an elongation of countenance 


that the sailor gave utterance to a terrific laugh, 


in which more than one of the Woodruffs were | 


So ungenteel as to join. 
The dinner passed pleasantly off. Every body 


was delighted with the new acquaintance; he | 
told stories of sea-fights, and sang love songs; | 
drank his bottle with the squire, chatted with the | 


old lady, and played the piano with the girls. 
Accomplished, affable, and well-bred, it is no 
wonder that he gained the suffrages of the ladies ; 
and when he bade them all good night, he re- 


ceived a hearty general invitation from the | 


Squire 


Harry Melville was a frank, good-humoured 
| sailor, a scion of a noble house, but looking to 
preferment in the gallant profession he had chosen 
as the only means of advancement in life. He 
had acted bravely in more than one engagement, 
| and his ship, a crack frigate, was then stationed 
| in the channel. He was thus enabled to spend 
| an occasional day in London; but his acquaint- 
ance with the Woodruffs was so congenial, that 
he requested his captain to allow him an exten- 
sion of leave, and it was immediately granted. 
He was then constantly at Fanny’s side; he at- 
tended her to the theatres, danced with her at the 
assemblies, and promenaded with her in the 
parks. Whenever Bonner called upon his uncle, 
he was sure to find his contracted wife at the 
piano, with the handsome midshipman hanging 
over her shoulder ; or they were sitting together 
on the sofa, in such earnest conversation, that it 
was not apparent whether they had noticed his 
entrance into the room. 

The squire was not blind to these proceedings. 
He had long acknowledged to himself the folly 
| of his contract with his deceased brother; but a 
heavy penalty was to be paid by the non-con- 
forming party—more than he could well spare, 
with his present intentions as to the amount of 
his daughters’ portions—yet he could not consent 
to sacrifice his darling Fanny to the arms of her 
| mean and brutal cousin. He consulted his at- 
torney about putting in a plea of consanguinity 
too close for matrimonial connexion; but the 
ecclesiastical law, although it forbids the inter- 
marriage of second cousins, is profoundly silent 
about the first ; as such wedlock is not forbidden, 
the plea was not available. He had then only 
to indulge in hopes that Bonner would see how 
unlikely the match was to be agreeable, and, of 
his own free will, offer an amicable arrangement. 

The cunning and worthy broker had well ob- 
| served how disdainfally his beautiful cousin had 
treated him, and he determined on revenge. He 
practised daily with his pistols, at a mark, and 
in a few weeks considered himself a certain shot. 
He then took the first opportunity of making a 
rude and offensive remark in the presence of the 
young midshipman, who, as he expected, Te- 
quired an explanation, and a hostile meeting was 
the inevitable result. Bonner found the field of 
hon ur a different place to the shooting gallery, 
and that it required something like nerve to be 
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sure of your mark, when aiming at a man who 
is on the point of firing at you himself. Mel- 
ville received a flesh wound in the arm, but Bon- 
ner had a bullet through his cheek, which, even 
when healed, left a hideous and ugly wound. 
The very means used to facilitate his revenge, 
effectually ruined his cause. The next day, the 
handsome officer, with his arm in a sling, threw 
himself at Fanny’s feet. He was pale and in- 
teresting—he had been wounded in her de- 
fence—he sighed forth his vow of everlasting 
love! What female heart could have resisted 
him? The sensitive Fanny fainted in his arms— 
that is, she meant so to do, but the wounded 
limb was unequal to the task, and instead of 
clasping the swooning damsel to his heart, Mel- 
ville was compelled to let her roll most unro- 
mantically on the carpet. He rushed to the bell- 
ropes, eo them, in his violence, from the 
staples. He endeavoured to raise his darling 
Fanay, but his wound burst out bleeding afresh, 
and he was obliged to desist. He opened the 
door, and screamed for help; a maid servant ran 
into the room, but seeing F'anny senseless on the 
ground and Melville stained with blood, she 
flew down stairs, bawling murder with such 
vigour, that the hotel was in one instant a scene 
of unparalleled confusion. The landlord and 
several gentlemen rushed into the room, Mrs. 
Woodruff went into hysterics, Melville was 
collared by a police office who happened to be 
in the house, and the squire was calling foy 
twenty doctors to attend his darling child. That 
interesting young lady at length sat up, and 
opened her eyes; but when she saw the room 


full of strange faces, she had nothing left, in 
common decency, but to join her mamma ina 
shrieking duett, and relapse into a state of syn- 


copation. A few words of explanation satisfied 
the bystanders—the family were left together— 
the ladies left off voealizing—Melville told his 
tale, and Fanny blushed in confirmation. The 
fond parents gave their consent, and the squire, 
as he joined their hands together, prayed to 
Heaven for a blessing on their union. 

The rapacious Bonner commenced an action at 
law against his uncle, for the amount of 
the forfeiture. Meanwhile, the midshipman 
had passed his examination at Somerset House, 
and an influential friend had promised that 
he should not be long without a commission. 
The important paper soon arrived from the Ad- 
miralty ; the war was at an end, but the young 
lieutenant was appointed to a place of consider- 
able responsibility, connected with the newly 
established system of coast blockade, for the 
prevention of smuggling. A revenue-cutter 
awaited his command off the coast of Devon- 
shire, and the orders were imperative that he 
should immediately be at his post. Remon- 
strance was useless; but Melville exacted a 
promise from the squire, that he would bring the 
family down with him before the next fortnight 
had expired, and with his own hand bestow the 
lovely Fanny in marriage. 

A large house, within a mile of the beach, 
was engaged for the happy family. Melville’s 
eldest brother, a lord—a noble of the land—had 
signified his intention of honouring the wedding 
with his presence, and his beautiful and well- 
appointed yacht was sent round to the place of 


wv 





appointment on the coast, Another relative, 
high in’ church dignity, had left his flock, and 
journeyed many miles to perform the marriage 
ceremony for his young and gallant cousin. 

In compliance with the squire’s old-fashioned 
whim, the wedding took place early in the day, 
and the ladies were invited to a luncheon pre- 
pared on board the cutter, which Melville, with 
a sailor’s pride, had ordered to be gala-rigged 
for the day. The noble lord also was anxious 
to exhibit hiscraft. ‘The carriages were ordered, 
and in a few minutes the bridal party drove 
joyously away. Melville felt supremely blest; 
he had been presented with the hand of his 
adored, and his family had smiled upon his 
choice ; his country had signified her opinion of 
his services, and he wore upon his shoulder a gol- 
den token of her gratitude. 

The day was beautifully clear; the sea-breeze 
played with Fanny’s ringlets, and cooled her 
glowing cheeks. Old ocean heaved with a 
remembrance of the Jast night’s gale which had 
been unseasonably severe, and the crisp waves 
dashed against the rocks as if rejoicing in their 
strength. The government vessel, with the 
flags of many nations flattering in the breeze, 
danced on the restless wave, as She lay at anchor 
beneath the shadow of the huge rocks; while 
strains of music rose from the deck of the gaudily- 
painted plaything of the lord. 

The party alighted from the carriages, and 
with some difficulty descended a long flight of 
steps cut in the solid cliff. A boat was despateh- 
ed from the cutter; the crew were habited in 
their holiday garments, and as the keel grated on 
the beach, they greeted their commander and his 
lady with three hearty cheers ;.and a salute, much 
to the fright of the ladies, was fired from the cut- 
ter at the same moment. 

The majority of the party were already in the 
boat. “* Now, my dear Fanny,” said the newly 
made husband, “ let me lift you in.” 

“ Excuse me,” said Fanny, “1 dare not ven- 
ture.” 

* Ridiculous!” said her father. “ What is 
there to fear?” 

“ The guns! J dare not go, indeed.” 

“‘ They will not fire again till Tam aboard. 
Come, my dear wife, we are all waiting for you.” 

“Harry, Harry, indeed I cannot go. The waves 
toss up and down so frightfully, I should die 
with fear before we reached the vessel. It will 
spoil the happiness of the day if you force me to 
go—lI dread the water so very much.” 

* A sailor’s wife and afraid of the sea!” said 
Melville, **but I will not press you. My lord, 
I leave our friends under your charge, and will 
wait here for your return.” 

“ No, no, Harry, you must do the honours 
aboard your own ship. I can walk here on the 
beach and watch your proceedings. No, father, 
you shall not stay; you must take care of mamma. 
You will not be long, and I insist upon being 
left here alone—jt is a fit punishment for my 
cowardice—but, indeed, I dare not venture.” 

Melville reluctantly consented ; and after call- 
ing down his wife’s maid and the footman of the 
noble lord, and committing his lady to their safe 
keeping, he took the helm of the boat. and in a 
few minutes the party were all aboard the cutter, 
The anchor was weighed—the sails spread to 
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the breeze. Melville, with the natural pride of | 
a newly-appointed officer, wished to astonish bis | 
noble brother, the aquatic amateur, by exhibit- | 
ing the smartness of his craft, and the effective 
discipline of his crew. He ran the cutter bold- 
ly in shore—kissed his hand to his pretty Fan- 
ny who was promenading on the sands, sailed 
completely round his lordship’s yacht as she lay 
swinging at her anchor, and fired off his larboard 
and starboard guns during the alternate tacks. 

How proudly beat the heart of the timid maid- | 
en-wife, as she stood under the rugged cliff, and | 
watched the actions of her husband and his crew! | 
How warmly did the sun of happiness shine on | 
her grateful soul! and the tears of joy ran down 
her cheeks as she thanked God for the depth of 
his dnbounded love. The proudest aspirations 
of her delicate and sensitive mind had that day 
been achieved. She was free from the obliga- | 
tions of an odious contract, and had married, | 
with her parents’ blessing, the chosen of her heart | 
—a noble, gallant youth, with all the workings | 
of his soul depicted in his ingenuous face. <A | 
long vista of happy, happy years was spread be- 
fore her, and she prayed once more to her heaven- | 
ly father to spare her earthly parents for many 
years, that they might witness the happiness of 
their darling child. 

‘Melville’s brother had insisted upon the party 
paying a visit to his yacht, and it was impossi- 

le to refuse the invitation. But the impatient 





husbard, eager to rejoin his bride, did not allow 
them to remain long at his lordship’s well-spread 
cabin table; his joyous voice was shortly heard 


summoning them to the boat; and when he had 
slung himself over the vessel’s side, he waved 
his hat to his darling Fanny, who could plainly 
discern his salute; the yacht being herd lit | 
tle more than musket shot from the shore. 
In a few minutes, all the party were again in 
the boat, e,cept the Jord and two or three of his 
friends who were his constant yacht-companions. 
He wished tovexhibit to his brother that he too 
could manoeurre his craft with seaman-like dex- 
terity, and immediately he came aboard, had 
iven the word to weigh anchor and make sail. 
he boat had scarcely left her side for the shore 
when the yacht was under way, but the crew 
had been indulging in Melville’s liberality, and 
the discipline was entirely relaxed. The noble 
captain, with his speaking trumpet in hand, was 
standing at the starboard cabin door, but was too 
much occupied in finding fault to notice which 
way she was heading. The half-hoisted jib ob- 
seured the sight of the helmsman, and the huge | 
bows of the yacht went foaming onwards in the | 
direction of the boat. Cries of warning arose 
from Melville and his crew; contradictory orders | 
were given aboard the yacht, and in less time 
than the story can be told, the sailing vessel had 
ssed over the slight fabric of the boat, and had | 
dealt death and despair around. 
Loud and agonising shrieks resounded from | 
the shore—shrieks, such as tell of woes unutter- | 
able, and sound like the splitting of the human | 
heart. Fauny had seen the prow of the yacht | 
strike the very centre of the fated boat—she saw | 
her mother, sister, friends, sink beneath the waves | 
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Her husband—father—where were they? 

Hands were seen clutching convulsively but 
vainly at the ship’s side as she swam through the 
waves—ghastly and distorted countenances rose 
in the trough of the sea, and casting around 
looks of horror and despair, sunk beneath the 
rolling of the coming billow. So immediate 
had been destruction’s work, that the crash of the 
boat’s timbers almost drowned the gurgles of the 
dying. 

"tows gazed on with fixed and bloodshot eye. 
Could she believe her sight? her husband was 
not lost! no, no! he was clinging to the bob- 
stay of the murderous vessel. With a sailor’s 
agility, he grasped the dolphin-striker or martin- 
gale, as the vessel passed over the boat, and 
holding on with one hand, succeeded in catching 
the coat collar of the squire with the other. The 
poor old man had been severely hurt, and was 
unable to assist himself; Melville dragged him 
up, and slung both his arms over the chain where 
it connects itself with the cutwater, and begged 
him not to move till assistance was afforded. 
Melville then endeavoured to climb up the 
swelling bows of the yacht, and called loud- 
ly for a rope. 

-The sailors aboard the reveuue cutter had seen 
the accident, and were bearing rapidly down to 
the spot. The yacht had tacked to pick up the 
swimmers, but being ignorantly handled, was 
yawing about in her course. A Joud hail from 
the cutter’s mate desired the amateur sailor to 
starboard his helm—contradiction, drunkenness, 
and confusion were the occupants of the yacht’s 
deck, and the helm was put hard-hard-a-port. 
The vessels met with a dreadful concussion, just 
as Melville had succeeded in climbing up the 
bows. His body was crushed into a shapeless, 
bloody mass ; and as the vessels parted in recoil, 
it dropped into the sea, knocking Woodruff from 
his position on the chain, and the hasband and 
the father sunk beneath the same eddy, and to- 
gether sought their ocean bed. 

The wife—the Bride of Death!—remained upon 
the rock with outstretched arm, and glaring eyes 
strained almost to distortion. The severity of 
her feelings during her husband’s struggle for ex- 
istence, had been too great to endure; the awful 
tragedy had been acted in her very presence— 
she heard the crush of her husband’s bones—she 
distinguished his death ery, half choked with 
the life blood of his heart—her father’s yell of 
horror was ringing in her ears—and she had seen 
the splash of the blue wave as it hid them for ever 
from her sight. She could not shriek—her throat 
was swelled and hot; but nature sought relief, 
and the sounds forced from her in her agony 
were like the convulsive gibberings of madness. 
Long, long after she had become an orphan and 
a widow by one hlow—a blow struck in the 
midst of happiness and love—did she remain in 


| the same position, and continue to gaze on va- 


cancy, till the intensity of her gaze resolved it- 
self into a simpering idiotic glare. But when 
about to be removed by the well-meant force of 
the attendants, she burst from their hands, and 
with a perceptive glance of the melancholy event, 
plunged madly into the sea. The water, with 


—and the gay ship passed over the drowning | a cruel kindness, buoyed her up, and she con- 


victims, while the music on the deck was sound- | 
' wards the place where the bodies had disappear- 


ing a triumphant air. 


tinued snatching, screaming, and plunging to- 
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ed, till the servants were once more able to se- 
cure her. 

All who were in the boats perished in that sad 
hour. Melville’s brother, the lordling, shocked 
at the consequences of his inexperience, fled to 
Italy, nor waited the result of a judicial investi- 
gation—a few of the drunken seamen were Im- 

; ee 
prisoned, and the ** melancholy accident” figured 
conspicuously in the journals of the day. 

Fanny was conveyed to her desolate home, 
but her mind remained unsettled. Reason had 
been driven out too violently ever to return—and 
the tender, sensitive maiden, who had shrunk 
from the earnest affection of a father’s nen be- 
came the rough and violent maniac. Her cousin, 
Bonner, who, in the course of law, had claimed 
and taken possession of the estates, had twice 
endeavoured to secure her in a lunatic asylum, 
but twice had she escaped the vigilance of her 
keeper. He then allowed her to roam at large, 
as it saved him the burden of her maintenance. 

She is now never known to speak, and obsti- 
nately opposes all attempts to ameliorate the 
wretchedness of her life. Winter and summer 
she haunts the spot where all life’s joys were 
lost, and for twelve succeeding years has still 
been known as poor mad Fanny, 

THE BRIDE OF DEATH! 


*.* The two principal incidents in this tale 
are drawn from actual occurrences. ‘The writer 
once beheld a female descend the face of a pre- 
cipitous rock, as described above; and the younger 
branches of a distinguished family in England 
were all drowned by the overturning of a pleasure 
boat, in the sight of their parents. 
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TO 


BY MRS. S. H. WHITMAN. 


Fonp dreamer! were it mine to trace thy future des- 
tiny, 

*T would all be fraught with light and bloom, from 
every shadow free, 

Thy feet should rove o’er summer flowers, sending 
up rich perfume, 

And all things beautiful and bright thy pathway should 
illume. 


Hope’s torch should lend no flickering ray, to glim- 
mer for a while, 

O’er mossy bog and thorny brae, thy footsteps to be- 
guile; 

But, lingering round thee to the last, serenely still 
should burn, 

With such a soft and steadfast flame, as lights the 
vestal’s urn. 


Blithe asa bee that sips the dew from every floweret’s 
cell, 

Or ariel swinging to the breeze withiu the cowslip’s 
bell; 








Thy thoughts should like a sunny stream reflect the 
hues of heaven, 

And ne’er through cares and deserts drear with ruf- 
fled tide be driven. 


That aecrie where thy youthful heart sits wrapt in 
dreams sublime, 

The air-built palace of Romance should ne’er be 
wrecked by’ time; 

Affections pure and sweet should hold that heart in 
gentle thrall, 

And not one flower should fade away from Faney’s ~ 
coronal. 


No haunting thought from memory’s land should dim 
thy happy hour, 

No clouds should float among her stars, no thorns 
infest her flower; 

But happy as the hunter’s dream upon the hill of 
Heath,* 

Thy guiltless life should glide away untouched by 
sorrow’s breath. 


Yet thus it may not be—‘‘ God moves in a mysterious 
way,” 

And many a pang and many a woe must cloud life’s 
fitful day; 

That gentle heart through weary hours must strive 
with lone despair, 

And all the thousand nameless griefs, which none may 
soothe or share. 


Yet through that deep and holy faith that looks to 
worlds unseen, 

Still may’st thou pass through sorrow’s storm undaunt- 
ed and serene: 

And that pure spirit like a harp that thrills to every 
breeze, 

By ‘‘wings of seraphs swept,” may yield celestial 
harmonies. 


Though perfect happiness be still a stranger to thy 
breast, 

There shall the holy Dove of peace on folded pinions 
rest; 

And when the suushine and the bloom of youth’s fair 
dawn are past, 

The heaven of thought shall still be thine unclouded 
to the last. 


8B Be 


Vanity finds in self-love so powerful an ally, 
that it storms, as it were by a coup de main, the 
citadel of our heads, where having blinded the 
two watchmen, it readily descends into the heart. 
A coxcomb begins by determining that bis own 
profession is the first: and he finishes, by de- 
ciding that he is the first of his profession. - 


* Sweet is the dream of the hunter upon the hill of 
Heath—he awakes amid a storm ; the red lightning 
flies around ; trees bow their tall heads to the blast. 
He looks back with joy to the dreams of his rest and 
the pleasant days of his youth. 

asian. 
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CHAPTER L. 


** Oh, biest are the visions in which we recover 
The joy to our youth and our infancy given, 

When the sunshine no shadow of darkness comes over, 
No arrow of pain to the bosom is driven.” 


** [hear the sweet words of my father and mother; 

I sport on the plain with my sister and brother ; 

But, alas! from the land of existence have perished, 

The brother that loved me—the parents that nourish- 
ed!” 


I will write a history of my life! Iam cut 
off from all society, but I can converse with my 
own mind, and pour forth upon the silent page 

aoehecked and uorebuked thoughts. 

the world loathes me, and avoids my 
monstrous presence! And yet will they read my 
book, and, pe when they have read my 
story, they may learn to look with less horror 
on my person. But if they continue to abhor 
him whom they have hunted down with scorn; 
if they never open the volume of my written life, 
no matter! In writing, I shall revive some plea- 
sant memories, and beguile some lonely hours: 
and whea, from the mingled cup of recollection, 
I drink the bitter reminiscences of my long array 
of sins and erimes, and blush as I relate them to 
my fellow-creatures, Jet me believe that I am 
making some atonement for the past, and by my 
volantary penance, mitigating the woe that awaits 
me in the future. 

My father was a clergyman of very narrow 
property, and with a salary such as is always 
given by a denomination that considers it God’s 
duty to take care of his own ministers. Poor 
in all other things, like most of his profession, 
he was also, like most of them, rich in children. 
Yankee clergymen always marry fruitful wives, 
and take care to do all ia their power to increase 
the number of their Pee. Eight or ten 
boys and girls preceded me in the family-record, 
and I was the youngest, but one, of the family. 
A regular period of eighteen months intervened 
between each adjoining couple ‘of the domestic 

halanx, and in stature, as we arranged ourselves 
in chronological order, we presented the appear- 
ance of a range of basaltic columns, of which 
each successive one is shorter, by a single crys- 
tal, than its predecessor. 

My post was between two other boys, who re- 
sembled each other in disposition, while they dif- 
fered in that particular from me as widely and 
totally as the serpent that crawls upon his belly 
in the dust differs from the lion of the desert. 
They were naturally phlegmatic—cool, caleu- 
lating, money-making. I was frank, generous 
to profusion, and as impetuous im temper as a 
tropical hurricane is in its speed 

low we three brothers used to fight. One 
of the first lessons in poefry ever taught us was 
that pathetic stanza— 





** Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God hath made them so ; 
Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature to!” &e. 


We never stopped to recollect the following: 
** But, children ;”—like the interesting animals 
above named, we felt it to be “ our nature” to 
quarrel, and zealously did we obey the impulse. 
George, my junior, ** the teat-man,’’ as he was, 
with less delicacy than descriptive truth, called, 
and Abiel, my senior, always entered into an al- 
liance offensive and defensive against me, and 
contrived, of course, pretty generally to out-gene- 
ral me. It was in bed, where we all slept to- 
gether, as father used to say, “‘two in the bed, 
and one in the middle,” that our most important 
actions were fought ; and many a sheet has fallen 
a prey to our consuming valour. It was, of 
course, my hard lot to occupy the central posi- 
tion, with the enemy upon both flanks, or in both 
front and rear; so that while I was concentrating 
my energies to repel an assault upon my breast- 
works by the one, I was sure to leave myself 
exposed to a fatal bombardment by the other. 

Notwithstanding these fraternal jars and dis- 
cords we loved each other dearly, and all our 
battles for many and many a year of youthful 
fun, frolic, and enjoyment, terminated in an ami- 
cable arrangement between the belligerant parties, 
upon the principle of ‘uti possidetis,” and an 
oblivion of the causes of our ill-feelings. 

My mother, God bless her, was a woman of 
the most delicate constitution and feeble health, 
and from my second year until ten summers had 
forever settled the bent and bias of my cha- 
racter, she was compelled to leave both me and 
all her other boys to the charge of her husband 
and my elder sisters. We did not often see her; 
for as her disorder was chiefly nervous, she could 
not endure our noise, nor even the excitement of 
our presence : and so we were, during these eight 
years, robbed of our natural teacher and guide. 

A more serious misfortune could not have hap- 
pened to us; for no one but amother is competent 
to educate a child, except for eventual bad cha- 
racter, or bad fortune, or, asin my own case, for 
both. My father was exeessively stern and 
rigid: a tyrant every where, but thrice a tyrant 
at home. Under his sway, and that of his tremb- 
ling deputies, my sisters, we younger sons grew 
up like modern Greeks under a Pacha of three 
tails. Deputies of tyrants are doubly tyrannical. 
We were cut off by hie orders from almost every 
enjoyment in which boys commonly participate. 
Perhaps his affectionate fears for the safety of 
our souls or of our bodies prompted him to this 
course of treatment. If so, affection never erred 
more blindly, even in the greatest excess of in- 
dulgenee. 

Lest we should be drowned, we were not al- 
lowed: to “go in swimming ;” and that dis- 
obedience of this law might be made impossible 
we were regularly paraded before the girls as, 
soon as a clean shirt had, in warm weather, been 
put upon us, and our wrist-bands sewed together 
so tightly around our wrists, that to take them off 
without cutting the stitches was out of the ques- 


,tion. Did that prevent as from indulging our 
amphibious propensities? Never! Not once; 
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For we used to go into the water with our shirts 
on, and when we came out, we rambled about 
in the sun and air until we were dry. 

This was one of my earliest lessons in secret 
wrong and cunningly devised mischief. 

On Sundays, after returning home from public 
services, fatigued by long and unnatural con- 
straint, we was compelled to stay in the house, 
and study a catechism, or read aloud in the Bible 
until our bones ached, and our heads ached, and 
our hearts ached. ‘The Sabbath was a day of 
horrors; and the * catekise” a book worse than 
that eaten by John the Apocalypsist, for that was 


sweet in the mouth but bitter in the belly, while ! 


this was bitter in both. The Scriptures also 
became disgustful ; and, in short, religious ob- 
servances, and religious volumes, were as dis- 
agreeable as physic. In spite of my distaste for 
religion, however, I became familiar with the 
Bible, and an early adept in theological meta- 
hysics. Would to God that my young heart 
Pad been warmed and interested, and made to 
love sacred things ! 

I feared my father, but still, love, the great 
cardinal passion of my breast, predominated over 
fear, and my affections were not alienated by 
any severity of treatment from him. As to my 
sisters, who were frequently made the agents of 
paternal tyranny, I always contrived to keep 
on their sunny side. I know not how it was 
accomplished; but somehow or other I always 
made myself a favourite with women. I could 
and did, in every instance during my boyhood, 
make a warm friend of every woman with whom 
I came in contact. ‘This has been the curse of 
my life. But so far a’ my sisters were con- 
cerned, this peculiar power of attaching female 
affections was exceedingly convenient, and saved 
me from many a thrashing, which, by the cun- 
ning of Abiel and George, I should have other- 
wise endured. 

A lesson which J learned in the grammar of 
deceit, whilst yet very young, was also of some 
service in the way of escape from that many- 
formed monster—punishment. As that elemen- 
tary step in my education for future mal-practices 
exercises a material influence upon my subse- 
quent character and conduct, I will relate it at 
full length. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘«¢ A mother doats upon the reckling child 
More than the strong: solicitous cares, sad watchings, 
Rallies, reverses, all vicissit 
Give the affection exercise and growth!” 
Phil. Van Arteselde, Pt. 2. p. 190. 


Let me pause for a minute ;—pause, reader, 
and reflect, that in the formation of character, 
during early life, circumstances so minute as to 
be insignificant in the estimation of even the 
careful parent and teacher, frequently set an 
everlasting stamp upon the mind of the child. 
It is not the formal part of edueation—the regu- 
lar process of developing by a given mode of 
operation, the physical, the intellectual, or the 
moral faculties, that produces the strongest in- 
fluence upon juvenile heads and hearts. But 
every word spoken in the ehild’s hearing ; every 
action that comes within the sphere of his obser- 








vation, at home or abroad, in study or in play, 
openly or in secret, leaves its impression for ever 
and ever upon him—and probably, in a majority 
of cases, decides his destiny through time, and, 
of course, through whatever existence may re- 
main when time is no longer. 

But you need not be told what you ought to 
know already; and you may scorn to be taught 
by one whom you have been wont to scow] upon 
and spurn from your midst. I will return to my 
boyhood with my pen; would that I could in 
person go back to the innocence and carelessness 
of that young day. Sad, 


*¢ Dum loquimur fugerit invida 2tas— 
‘*Irreparabile fugit!’’ 


The return of every spring, amongst other 
pleasant things, brought along with it the duty of 
searching the neighbouring meadows and swamps 
for the eatliest cowslips—that first of the flow- 
ers which venture forth to see if the snow 
has, indeed, gone, and to admire their own yel- 
low faces in the mirror of the pool an@ rivulet. 
The boys of our family were sent fo i 
basket and basin to gather these pretty blossoms 
—not because ae were blossoms, nor because 
they were pretty, but for the gtoss and ea 
reason that they formed, when beiled, one of. 
father’s favourite dishes, and uhder the - 
known name of “ greens,” were, by him, pre- 
fered to either dandelions, spinnagé, or mustard- 
sprouts. ws 


My fifth spring found me ass0ciated with a 


party of ** green gatherers,” issuing proudly forth 
under the burden of a new quart b made b 
old Tom Tatson, the Indian, and wi 


his choicest colours. Never, perhape, unless 
when changed from the hated slip and petticoat 
of doubtful gendered infancy, to the coveted pan- 
taloons and roundabout of a real boy, did my 
heart beat more lightly, than on this occasion, 
and, in the excess of my spirits, I doubtless made 
myself a real nuisance to the older members of 
the party. 

However, that might have been, I eared not for 
their anger; I was wrapped up in myself. During 
that expedition I achieved an exploit which, in 
the adventures of a country boy, always holds a 
conspicuous rank—that»feat was nothing less 
than the murder of a snake—the first snake that 
ever died under my hand. It made me feel full 
ten years older than before. Besides this T also 
nearly killed myself. Wading about in the low 
lands, and now and then plumping ap to my knees 
in a puddle or a quagmire, my feet became wet 
and remained so for hours; and when at evening 
I reached home, I was in a burning fever—my 
blood at one moment coursing through my veins 
like red-hot lava, and the next moment feeling . 
as cold as the stream from a melting glacier. 

During my illness I felt all the worth of ma- 
ternal care; for my mother, feeble as she was, 
acted the part of chief nurse, and sacrificed all 
selfish considerations for the sake of her boy. I 
recovered but very slowly. One symptom of 
my illness, which remained longer than all the 
rest, was a Strange nausea, a deadly sickness of 
the stomach, which would attack me early each 
forenoon, and continue an hour or two, when it 
left me till the morrow. T» comfort me, as I sup- 
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posed, under this affliction, I was every morning 
regaled with a glass of mild ** rum-sling,” sweet- 
ened in the most delicious manner, and seasoned 
with powdered nutmeg. 1 wonder that I was 
not made a drunkard by this diabolical process. 
After drinking this nectarean cup, my mother 
would amuse me by playing a game of domino’s 
with little paste-board cards—until the nausea 
came on and put an end to the play. 

Little did } dream that that spicy beverage 
was the cause of my sickness; little did I im- 
agine that beneath that floating veil of nutmeg 
and wrapped up in the bosom of the secret draught 
below, lurked the secret iperach, by which my 
tender bowels were daily tortured! And greatly 
did my parents mistake my character when they 
supposed that such a cunning deception was re- 
quisite to induce me to swallow the douse. I 
would have eaten or drunken any thing at their 
command at any cost of comfort to myself. 

My bed-rooin adjoined my mother’s chamber. 
I had been carefully put to bed for the night, and 
was supposed of course to be soundly sleeping, 
as in duty bound. ButI happened to be wide 
awake, and listening to the sound of voices whith 
came through the open door. One of my mo- 
ther’s cronies came in, and of course inquired 
after Tommy. Never shall I, if I live for ever, 
forget the dialogue that ensued. 

“We are afraid that he will go into a con- 
sumption,” said my mother, ** and the Doctor 
has ordered us to administer a daily emetic in 
order to prevent it.” 

** An emetic!” screamed the visiter, “ how in 


natur du you make the poor cretur take it?” 
Sure enough! thought the ** poor cretur,” how 
does it happen! 
* Why he don’t know any thing about it! We 
mix him a little sweet sling and put the puke 


into that, and he takes it like a lamb! And then 
we amuse him by some little game until it ope- 
rates!” 

“ Well, I declare that is a real ’eute plan!’ 

“ Tukes it like a lamb! does he,” thinks I; “1 
guess you'll find out in the morning.” 

The next day when the cup of lies was hand- 
ed to me, I very kindly offered to share it with 
one of my sisters. She understood the trick too 
well, and declined the favour. I then refused to 
drink unless she first took half of the ‘sling,’ 
protesting that I really believed that it was the 
cause of my sickness. My mother then felt 
bound to remove my doubts, and ordered the 
poor girl to show me that it was very nice. Cla- 
rissa obeyed, but with a series of grimaces which 
gratified me exceedingly, and with tears in her 
eyes. When the sediment was handed to me, 
I dashed it, cup and all into the fire and made 
known my eaves-dropping knowledge of the 

lot. 
P From that day forth I did not scruple to ac- 
complish a desired result by dishonest means ; 
especially if that result was exemption from 
punishment, or duty, or restraint. 


** Justas the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


I had been some time sick of typhus fever, and 
was yet dangerously ill, Though very young I 
knew that my friends were anxious for my fate 
and fearful that I might die, and I had some in- 
distinct impressions that my life was near its ter- 








mination. From some little books which had 
been given me by my father, I had learned that the 
manifestations of religious feelings by dying 
children was sure to be admired, praised, and 
celebrated. I was not unwilling to have my 
own name thus immortalised. So, calling inmy 
— and all the other members of the family, 

bade them a solemn farewell, pouring out a 
flood of half-understood pious rhapsody, and 
finally asking the old gentleman to pray for me 
before my spirit should depart. The heart of 
my father burned with joy at my promising words 
and actions, and he prayed with great zeal and 
fervency, while I lay still, meditating upon what 
should next be done to keep up the show. 

J cannot, even now, recal this impious scene 
without horror, although the ignorance which 
then rendered me almost unconscious of having 
done wrong, must have diminished the wicked- 
ness of my conduct. 

[ recovered, and my assumed character fled ; 
it was too great an impediment to be retained out 
of my sick chamber. Being of a somewhat de- 
licate constitution, and what was more to the 

urpose, my mother having adopted the idea that 

was a feeble and nervous creature like,herself, 
I was exempted from that law of labor under 
which my brothers were compelled to toil. ‘“Tom- 
my must be a scholar,”’ said mamma; papa ac- 
quiesced : and so Tommy was sent summer and 
winter to school. 

Country schools and city schools are almost 
always full of vice and vulgar immorality. Not 
one scholar out of ten learns therein a tenth part 
as much good as evil ; and yet howlittle is done 
to reform them. 

The first lesson of impurity Jearned in these 
schools is indecent names ; then comes the habit 
of impure conversation ; then lessons in drawing 
dirty images in chalk on the fences, or in coal on 
the walls; next comes initiation into secret and 
corrupt indulgences—private licentiousness, by 
which the passions are inflamed, the moral sen- 
sibility deadened, the intellect weakened ; ere 
long the forward tyro proceeds to communicate 
his newly-acquired knowledge to the pretty girl 
who sits upon a neighbouring bench, or who 
stays at the school house during the intermission, 
or who rambles with him along the neighbouring 
brook side, or in the adjoining wood, in search 
of flowers or fruit; and then the poison is diffused, 
until the whole school, male and female, has be- 
come in a greater or less degree polluted and de- 
praved. 


‘** How weak the barrier of mere nature proves, 
Opposed against the pleasures nature loves! 
While self-betrayed, and wilfully undone, 

She longs to yield, no sooner wooed than won!” 


These lessons in evil, and ten thousand others 
are greedily learned, and eagerly applied to action 
and willingly communicated to others: and while 
the unreflecting parent knows nothing, perhaps, 
of what is going forward, the child is ripe in fol- 
ly and mature in sin. 


** Like caterpillars, dangling under trees 
By slender threads, and swinging in the breeze, 
Which filthily bewray and sore disgrace 





THERE IS GOOD IN 


BEAUTY. 





‘The boughs in which are bred th’ unseemly race— 
So numerous are the frolics that annoy 
The mind and heart of every” girl or boy. 


The delicacy of modern readers will not allow 
me to describe facts whose existence is neverthe- 
less well known and uncomplainingly endured. 
I will not, therefore, relate my puerile adven- 
tures at school: my first surprise at finding in- 
delicacy iu females: my speedy proficiency in 
school-boy gallantry. 


*‘When I scarcely ventured to take a kiss, 
Though their lips seemed half to invite me, 


But, truly, I soon got over this, 
When I kissed, and they did not bite me:’’— 


My wild frolics ; 


** Aname 
That palliates deeds of folly and of shame. ”’) 


My frequent scrapes with surly pedagogues, and 
with angry parents; in short, my apprenticeship 
in deviltry, which was marked by no ordinary 
eclat and®success. 

One thing I must declare, however, and that 
is, that the first overtact of that long drama of 
iniquity whose catastrophe has cast me out of 
society, was performed under the tuition of Mary 
Wilson—the em girl in the school, the daugh- 
ter of one of my father’s deacons, as beautiful a 
creature as ever solicited a kiss, and as wild a 
romp as ever climbed a fence. She made a pet 
of me from the first of our acquaintance—being 
accustomed to play with my curly hair, and 
compliment my rosy cheeks, and treat me like a 
pretty toy, and allow me to return compliment 
for compliment, kiss for kiss. She probably 
fancied that I was too much of achild to remem- 
ber such things beyond their hour; but later in 
life she found out her mistake. 

When I became old enough, that is to say, 
about the age of fifteen, 1 was introduced into 
sogty, by which the reader will understand 
that 1 was deemed old enough to play the beau; 
was invited to parties, and called upon to enact 
the various parts of a country, gallant—such as 
getting up sleigh rides, fishing excursions, and 
evening rambles, waiting upon young ladies to 
and from singing schools, &c. 


This is that pleasant age—that ‘‘ happy time 
When a boy is half a man, 

When ladies may kiss him without a crime, 
And flirt with him like a fan; 

‘When mammas with their daughters will leave him 

alone 

If he only will seem to fear them— 

While, were he a man, or a little more grown, 
They never would let him come near them.” 


Ibecame“a very great beau. It was my ele- 
ment; and so great was my popularity with the 
fair creatures of my idolatry, that, as orator Phil- 
lips says of Napoleon, ‘* competition fled before 
me as from the glance of destiny.” 

The favourite scene of my actions in this new 
department of effort was “a party,” as it was 

12 


called—a regular country party. Lest my readers 
should know very little about these remarkable 
assemblies I will describe them as they were 
cond@@ted in my father’s parish. 

In the first place, then, they were never held 
except during the winter. - 
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THERE 18 GOOD IN BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. EMMA WILLARD. 


[.4n Extract from a Letter to the Editor.) 


Many of your readers have been my pupils, 
and are those for whom I cherish a strong pere 
sonal affection, and my desires are ardent that 
my countrywomen may feel a pride of national 
as well as individual character; that they may 
come forward with a moral independence, no 
less decided than that displayed by our fathers, 
in the adoption of our political institutions: 
boldly inquire what is right and what is wrong, 
with full purpose of heart to do the ene and to 
avoid the other, in spite of obstacles, and re- 
gardless of fashion. . 

When I say regardless of fashion, 1 do not 
mean to contemn those minor moralities com- 
prised under the general heads of decency, pro- 
priety, and good taste. Fashion is as reckless 
of these as of “justice, and judgment, and the 
weightier matters of the law ;” and I conceive it 
one of the critical points in your task to*decide 
in what respects the fashions of the times stand 
opposed to what is “lovely and of good report.” 

hat much ground has already been gained 
from the domains of the fickle goddess, appears 
from the fact that the greater portion of the ele- 
gance and the refinement of this country is now 
found within the limits where the authority of 
virtue and religion is acknowledged to be para- 
mount. ' 

Some may ask, and what has beauty and ele- 
gance to do with virtue and religion? I would 
answer as Wesley did concerning harmony, 
let us take it to serve God with—it has long 
enough been used in the service of his adversary. 
It is never worth while for us to be wiser than 
our Maker. He made his whole intelligent crea- 
tion to feel that there is a charm in beauty, a 
high enjoyment in its contemplation; and he 
} Made beautiful objects—an evident token that 
there is good in beauty and elegance. The 

divine while he admonishes his hearers of 

the vanity and folly of ornamenting their dwell- 

ings or their persons, yet paints the heaven, to 

w he would have them aspire, as a place of 

the most magnificent splendour; and the angels, 

~ whose high commanion they may hereafter 
admitted, as beings of perfect loveliness, 

Since Ged, (as says the Greek Poet,) has 
given to women beauty as a for 
her want of strength; since itis a plain matter 
of fact that it is a souree of satisfaction fo the 
beholder, and a means of influence to the 





sessor; and since we may safely reason onthe 
ground that truth and right are ever, by tie tte. 


. 
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stitution of things, in perfect harmony, then it } 
cannot but be right to teach whatis true. Teach, | 
then, fearlessly, to young women, that 

good in beauty: but tell them they mu! 


ere is 

look | 

rst to the works of God for a standard, and next, 
to the productions of those masters of the pencil | 
and the chisel who have made it theirstudy. Tell | 
them at the same time that they must guard | 
their health if they would preserve their beauty: | 
and especially must they be placid in temper, | 
kind, compassionate, and benevolent, if they | 
would have the best of all beauty, that of expres- | 
sion. ‘They must also be neat in their attire, 
and let it be suited to their style of person. 
The gaudily dressed woman has evidently wrong 
ideas of female beauty. She forgets that it is 
the woman herself who is, in this respect, the 
chief-d’euvre of God’s terrestrial creation, and 
rests her claims to admiration on such inferior 
things as silks, laces, and jewels. 

Thus far I speak of that common and natural 
beauty which belongs generally to the sex. 
There is, possessed by a few individuals, a share | 
beyond this. Each particular woman, however, 
should be cautious how she indulges the thought 
that she is one of this number Strange mis- | 
takes have been made in this way, and ridiculous 
airs, and disappointed expectations have been 
the consequence. This error it is very easy to 
fallinto. Self-love is one great magnifier: and 
parental love another. Then the young Romeo | 
always thinks his Juliet is peerless; and she, 
instead of regarding his opinion as a proof of his | 
love, or of his desire to please, considers it good 
evidence of her own surpassing charms. Besides 
this, there are too many who can say or insinuate 
what they know to be false, from recklessness 
or self-interest. 

Although personal beauty has its value, if it 
is not now, as in former days, considered as con- 
taining within itself the acme of female perfec- 
tion. Beauty, in the dame, and personal prowess | 
in the knight, were formerly considered as the | 





grand excellencies of each. But in the pro- | 
3s of mental cultivation, intellectual and moral 
force in man, constitutes a far higher claim to 
consideration than that of bones and sinews; 
and she, woman, who, in these times, has beauty 
of person and barrenness of mind, will be looked 
upon as a fine picture, and passed by, while she | 
who possesses the higher attributes of mental | 
excellence and moral beauty, will interest the | 
more, the more she is known; and while the first | 
will have gazers and flatterers, the latter will | 
have lasting admirers and warm friends. | 
| 
| 
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** Oh, love! how sacred thy least words should be, , | 
When on them hangs such abject misery !” 
Miss Landon. 
The dark and wavy hair, 
On the pale, sad brow was parted : 
And to her rest they bore, 
The young and broken-hearted. 


Taras has been many a tale told, and song | 
sung, of the broken heart of woman, and it has | 


¢ 


——_—_____-______&@ ‘ 


% 
become somewhat of a hacknied subject, butt 
still, when I call to mind the early death of one, 


| young, beautiful, and gifted, I cannot refrain from 


touching upon it, though I may incur the cen- 
sure of some, for thus following in the path of 
others. 

Rose Warton and her brother were orphans, 
confided to the care of an aged aunt of their 
mother’s, who, with a half sister, resided in the 
pretty and pleasant town of C - She was 
the light of their lonely home, and her me 
voice warbling sqme lay of old, thrilled to the 
heart of the aged, who blessed the unshadowed 
brow and sunny smile of the beautiful and gentle 
being who moved in the quiet grace of early 
girlhood before them. 

It was the birth-day of Rose, and in the fal- 
ness of her young heart she kneeled on the foot- 
stool before Mrs. Emmons, and kissing her 
withered cheek, craved a blessing. 

“Bless thee, my bright one,” said the old 


lady; * the flowers of seventeen summers have 


blossomed in thy path, and may the blight ne’er 
touch their leaves. A good and dutiful child 
hast thou been, but the lot of woman is on thee, 
and I would that I had a fairy-gift to jeep thee 
from love—that love which leaves 


** A chilled or burning heart behind.” 


** Love ! oh, "tis like to the meteor’s false light, 
Uhat comes as a gleam o’er the brow of the night,” 


Repeated the fair girl, as she turned with a light 
laugh away ; but she stopped and blushed deeply 
as she met the gaze of a young and handsome 
gentleman, who had entered the room with her 
brother, unperceived, during the conversation. 
Her brother kissed her affectionately, and pre- 
sented his friend, Mr. Delmont, from the south. 


| After the introduction had taken place, he turned 


to his sister. 
** What atirade you were uttering against love, 


| dear. Take care, my pretty Rose, or the sly 
| archer may yet have an arrow in his quiver for 


that obdurate heart. But come away to thé gar- 
den, and see my birth-day present to you.” 

The garden was an old-fashioned one, and in 
the very centre sted a superb cluster rose-tree, 
in full blossom—my favourite flower. 

“* My very kindest brother,” exclaimed Rose, 
springing forward, “oh, how sweet! How can 
I ever, ever thank you.” And Mr. Delmont 
watched with an eye of evident admiratign, the 
variations of her speaking countenance, 
affectionately linked her arm in her bro 
and looked up to him with all a sister's 
love. They were now joined by Ellen Morri 
betrothed of Edward Warton, and a walk g 
agreed upon, they left the garden. "4 

There was a gay and brilliant party assembled 
at Mrs. Morris’s; and sweet was the flow of song, 
and graceful the wreathing dance. Ellen Morris 
had left the dance, and throwing opgn the win- 
dow in the recess where she stood, she ledhed 
out to inhale the fresh air. A hand laid on her 


| arm caused her to turn. ‘*What, poetizing! 
| though the sounds of the festival ring on the ear,” 
| exclaimed Miss Couvers, a young lady of het 


acquaintan¢ge. * You ought to leave that to Rose 
Warton, who certainly looks to night like 
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* Some sad spirit from another sphere.’ 


But stop! ‘a change has come over the spirit of 
her dream.’ A crimson blush has stolen even | 
to her forehead, and the eye so dim, is bright and 
sparkling. What magician has power to break | 
that spell of sadness. Ah! I see Mr. Delmont, | 
the gay southerner, entering; he is a potent en- | 
chanter.”” 

“ He is, indeed,” replied Ellen, rousing from 
a reverie, ** and, Anna, I know not why, but my 
mind misgives me when I think of him. _Fasci- 
nating J allow him to be, and so does Rose, I 
fear; Edward knew him in his childhood, but | 
of late years they have not met till recently.” —_ | 

*[t would be a heart of stone that would 
wonnd so lovely a being as Rose,” answered | 
Miss Couvers; and seeing company approach- | 
ing them, they separated. 

Love had found its entrance into the recesses | 
of Rose Warton’s pure and guileless heart, and | 
day after day, from the lips of Clifford Delmont, | 
she drank still deeper of the delicious poison, until | 
her very being was bound up in his, though he 
had never breathed the word upon her ear. 

Rose’#cheek had, indeed, flushed crimson, as | 
he entered, and approaching her, he whispered | 
something of having been detained by letters; | 
and when she stood up in the dance with him, | 
and met the glance of his dark eye, her sadness | 
vanished, and she was happy. 

‘1 shall see you to-morrow, dear Rose,” said 
Ellen, as they parted for the night. “I have | 
much to consult you upon. Will you come over.” 

“Certainly,” she replied, with her own arch 
smile, since you have consented to make poor | 
Edward happy next Thursday. He is too well 
versed. in the * quicks and quibbles of law,” not | 
to be able to make his pleading effective. I will | 
come. So good night, Ellen, dear.” 

* And you fear that Delmont will gain my 
love,”’ exclaimed Rose, the next day, ** when he 
has never paid me a compliment in h's life, and 
converses much more with Frances Gray than 
with me. No! there is no danger.” 

* Bat still, beware, dear,”’ replied Miss Morris. 
A knock at the door, and Clifford Delmont enter- 
ed. Rose coloured, and Ellen smiled ; and after 
half an hour’s pleasant converse, they separated. 

The moonligh hed every bud and blossom 
i veve of Ellen Morris’s bridal, 

bn the pure white brow of 
Miul bridesmaid. The company, 
mediate friends, had de- 

yithe open window in 

th Clifford Delmont. 

Seeing that they were un- 

and, and slipping a sparkling 
inger, whinge “ And will you 
for my sake, my swee 
imsoned her cheek, bug 
ing, pas- 

plies, had 


| of touching music. 


| my brother. 





herself with practising deception with those who 


had ever been kind and indulgent. 

“: Re love, will you go with me and see poor 
Jane Brown; she is very ill and destitute,” said 
Ellen to her one morning, as she rose from the 
break fast-table. 

* Yes!—No!—Yes!”’ she replied, abstract- 
edly. 

Ellen exchanged a Jook with her husband. 

“Are you ill, dear,” asked Mrs. Emmons, 
with a look and tone of exceeding affection. “I 
shall have to chide you, sweet, if you do not 

ive me your own bright smiles again.” 

*“*T think Rose must be ill,’ said Miss Ann, 


| the other aunt, * for she has forgotten to look at 


her flowers and birds for a week.” 

**T fear so, too,”’ observed her brother with an 
anxious look; “ Rose certainly is not the gay 
being that carroled her wild songs through the 
house till she put study and reflection to flight. 
Sister, dear, come, confess to me if in pain or 
sorrow.” 

“T am neither sick or sorrowful,”’ replied 


| Rose, rousing herself with a forced laugh. ‘* And 


you are all, all too good for me. But come, 
Ellen, I will see my poor birds and flowers, and 
then I will gang wi thee; and as she left the 
room with one of her own radiant smiles, their 
fears were quieted. 

The evening before, Clifford had whiled her 


| away from the party at home to wander with 
| him beneath the starlit sky. 


He had not been 
so constant in his attentions as at first, but as his 
arm encircled her waist, and his charmed accents 
fell low and soft on her ear, she felt that there could 
not be falsehood in that tender glance, and voice 
As he held her hand in his, 
as he was bidding her good-night, she said play- 
fully, * To-morrow, Cliflgrd, then you speak to 
A weight | be lifted from m 
heart, for 1 cannot bear deception; but if you fail, 
why I will bind me a willow wreath, and go play 
Ophelia.” 

Delmont bent and kissed her forehead. “Never, 
love ; you shall be all mine own. A star tobeam 
with holy light in my heaven.’ Then gaily 
tossing down his glove, he cried, * but if thou 
say’st I love thee not dearly, why I defy thee to 
the proofs, and there lies my glove.” She caught 
it up, and with a gay laugh bounded lightly into 
the house. 

Mrs. Warton and Rose were returning from 
their visit of charity, when they met Aona 
vers. 

** I’ve some news to tell you!”*-said she, hasti- 
iy joining them. * Clifford Delmont is engaged 
to Frances Gray. = 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Ellen, in a tone 
surprise. ‘a 

** Not only possible, but true,” she answered, 
“for I had it from Mrs. Gray’s own hips. He 
rm and was accepted yesterday afternoon, 
May his destiny be a happy one!” she added in 
a bitter tone, and with an expression of com t. 
*¢ It cannot be otherwise, linked to that of an ill- 
tempered, heartless coquette—but ’t is to her 
riches that he has bent the knee.” 

For one inoment Rose Warton’s brain whirl- 
ed, and the colour forsook her cheek, but ’t was 
but a moment. The strong pride of injured wo- 
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man came to her aid, and her cheek flushed crim- 
son, and her eye sparkled brightly. 

** Oh! donot say so, Anna,” she said in’ low, 
but perfectly calm tone, in reply to her compa- 
nion’s last observation. ‘He may love her, 
andl am sure I wish them every happiness.” 

* Rose, you are an angel!” cried Miss Couvers, 
and nt away a tear that dimmed her eye, 
she took her arm. Both she and Mrs. Warton 
divined the nature of the feelings that kept Rose 
silent, and with true delicacy they forbore to ad- 
dress her. 

From that hour Rose Warton was again the 
lively sparkling girl of earlier days. Her song 
was again heard in the dwelling of the aged, and 
her step left its print amongst her favourite 
flowers, or she glided softly to the bed of the 
weary and sick, and gently smoothed the pillow. 
or whispered words of kindness. Clifford Del- 
mont was wedded, and with a smile she offered 
her congratulations to him and his haughty bride. 
None would have judged that the shadow was 
upon the destiny of that young creature. That 
there were bitter, bitter thoughts to render that 
young heart cold and chilled. But in the soli- 
tude of her chamber at the deep midnight hour, 
there was the lurst of her passionate weeping 
heard. And the suppliant knee bent in prayer 
that the bitter cup might pass away from her. 

The fall and winter passed, and the step of 
Rose had become languid and her eye dim, but 
still at eve there burnt on either cheek a beauti- 
ful and radiant spot that shamed the sunset’s 
glow. Her form had lost some of its beautiful 


oe. and become wasted and shadowy. 
e best medical advice ‘was procured, and the 
alarmed friends bore her to a more genial clime. 
But she faded on—no murmer, no complaint pass- 
ed-her lips; but as spring opened she begged 


them to bear her back to her own loved home. 
They complied with her request, and for a short 
time there was a visible amendment in her health. 
She could, in five days, walk, leaning on her bro- 
ther’s or Ellen’s arm, round the garden. One 
evening as she was sitting, supported with pil- 
lows, in her aunt’s room, she told them of her 
love for Delmont, and what had passed between 
thein. 

“ When I am gone,” she said, putting a small 

ket into Ellen's hand, “send this to him; I 
ave long since forgiven him.” 

* Oh! my sister,”’ exclaimed Edward Warton, 
in agony, * would I had never brought the spoil- 
er to our dwelling.” 

“ Hush, hush, dear Edward—I am not grieved 
thatsmy Father calls me early to his arms. I am 
happy, for the world is a weary and sad place 
for the broken spirit.” 

Rose’s strength gradually failed, and it was 
evident that the spirit was on the eve of its 
flight. 

* Carry me to the window, dear Ellen, that I 
may once more look on the flowers I have loved;”’ 
nn they placed the pillows under her head, 
aray of departing sunset tinged the radiant clouds 
that hung above in the bright heavens with ex- 
ceeding beauty, and reflected a beautiful light 
upon the cheek of the dying girl. The dark hair 
was put back from her pale brow, and the wast- 
ed hand held one of the roses from the favourite 
tree. 





** Do you remember when you gave me that 
tree;” said she to her brother, in a plaintive, 
sweet tone. “ “T'was ere the world seemed dark 
or dim—and then looking upward, she murmar- 
ed :— 

*« There is no broken chord, no chain of love riven, 
No weary of heart in that happier heaven.” 

And laying her head on Mrs. Emmons‘ breast, she 
sank peacefully to her dreamless rest. No sound 
was heard in the apartment as they silently laid 
the head of the departed back on the pillow. 
Then the stifled sob was heard from the aged. 
and the sounds of wail from the sister. But the 
brother knelt by the bed, and “ Father thy will 
be done!” burst from his lips. Then they stoop- 
ed, and each imprinted the last kiss on the sull 
cold brow, and passed from the room—feeling 
that one silver cord in the bright chain of hap- 
piness had snapped forever. 

Mrs. Warton on the morning after Rose’s death 
sent Clifford Delmont the packet confided to her 
care. It contained the ring, some slight gifts 
from him, and the glove. On the envelope was 
written :— 

“] do not reproach you, though you Mave cast a 
fearful shadow over my life. 1 send you the glove 
and ring—mementoes of happier times, and now 
when the wing of the dark angel is over me, I 
will say, * That if the forgiveness of Rose War- 
ton can be of any avail to render you happy, you 
have it, farewell.’ ”’ 

*T was a lovely afternoon when the touching 
burial service was read over Rose Warton. One 
form had followed the sad train at a distance to 
the grave, and as the sod shut from sight the 
young and fair and good, leant against a monu- 
ment. It was Clifford Delmont—never was he 
again seen to smile, and disgusted with his heart- 
less wife, and finding no happiness at home, he 
became melancholy and misanthropic. And 
often on the still evenings was he seen bending 
in an agony of remorse over the grave of that 
young and broken-hearted one. ws 


Massachusetts, Jan. 27, 1837. 
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‘that so long as the females of 
their present degraded st 
society, and to implant 
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He often remarked, 

America owed their greatn€8an 
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The contrast between India and America, as re- 
speets female education, is indeed a circumstance 
which must impress every reflecting mind; and the 
more the subject is examined, the clearer will the evi- 
dence appear, that the latter country owes its superi- 
ority in moral improvement mainly to the superior 
intelligence and virtue of its women. 

Last month we glanced at the principal female se- 
minaries in our State (New Hampshire)—and, though 
the provision for sustaining these institutions and 
others, is by no means adequate to the importance of 
their influence, yet public sentiment and individual 
exertion places them in a high standard among the 
privileges which must be enjoyed. 

In India, with its hundred millions of inhabitants, 
such an anomaly as a school: for native females was 
unknown until within a very few years. In the great 
country of Bengal the first school of this kind was es- 
tablished, about fourteen years since, by the Baptist 
missionaries from America; and there, now, are la- 
bouring some of the most gifted and excellent daugh- 
ters of our land. In their Jast report, they very truly 
observe—‘‘ The object presented is great and noble : 
and at the same time equally simple. It is to raise 
the female character in the scale of society, by placing 
within their reach all that ennobles man ; and by re- 
storing to them a natural and legitimate right, which 
has been unjustly withheld through the influence of 
superstitious customs and tyranical opinions. 

ae Thesaggs maxim, ‘ For the soul to be without 
knowledge’ 18 not good,’ applies to woman, as well 
as man, indeed we cannot avoid thinking that the evils 
of ignorance in women are, in their consequences far 
more icious than in man. If, in repairing and 
beautifying a superstructure, we neglect the foundation 
the work of our hands will never be established. If, 
in purifying a stream, we are careless ofthe fountain— 
the source from whence it springs—we labor in vain, 
and toil for naught. It will be found, on reflection, 
that the tardy advances of mankind in knowledge and 
in improvement are chiefly owing to the defective 
state of the foundation—to the impurity of the foun- 
tain-head;—in short, to the neglect, be it to a greater 
or less extent, in different countries, in the intellectual 
and moral education of the female sex.’ 

We have introduced the subject of education in In- 
dia in our Mentor this month, to awaken our Ameri- 
can ladies to the great and glorious opportunities 
granted them of benefiting their sex, and elevating 
the character of society throughout the world by their 
example and influence. It is not to gain power or 
fame by intellectual acquirements, that we so con- 
stantly urge on the attention of our readers the sub- 
ject of female education—but to awake every mind to 
the enquiry of the best way in which the world of 
mankind can be made wiser and happier. Could we 
only arouse men and women to reflection on these 
subjects, our task would soon be only the pleasant one 
of recording the liberal exertions made to promote 
thefeducation of woman, and the consequent rapid 
of society in moral sentiment, true refine- 


re, os _— 
ment of taste, and in literary and scientific resources | 
for happiness. But philosophers and learned men | 


are beginning to understand these things. 

“* Les Deux Mondes,” is the title of a work recent- 
cently published at Paris. by M.de Eichthal, late mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Public Economy at Athens. ‘The 

of the work is to give a picture of the relations 

the East and West of Europe, or the Maho- 

and Christian nations. The author having 

been connected with the Governments of Greece, 
dwells at large upon the condition of that country; he 
remarks upon the Normal schools for Teachers, es- 
tablished by a Society of American ladies, (the Troy 
Society for the Promotion of Female Education in 
Greece,) a8 one of the greatest and wisest measures 
for the advancement of civilization in that country 
which has yet been attempted. The school he de- 
scribes is, it will be recollected, under tlecare of Mr. 
and Mrs. Hill. ‘the author states are now 
twenty young women in this sehool who are receiving 
a special education to fit them for teachers. Twelve 
of these are educated at the expense of the Govern- 











ment; they are chosen from the different provinces, 
whither, after being educated, they will return, to 
carry with them the invaluable knowledge of letters 
and of female industry, which they will have gained, 
and of which their countrywomen have hitherto been 
entirely ignorant. ‘‘ ‘he most elevated views,” says 
the author, ** have directed this enterprise of the Ame- 
rican Ladies; it ameliorates character, at its source, 
and may be destined to have hereafter an important 
influence upon the Mussulman population of the East. 
The Armenians in turkey and the Abysinians in 
Egypt may be thus instructed, and they may go to give 
their lessons in the Harems, where will assemble the 
females of the neighbourhood. The importance of 
education cannot be appreciated in a couutry where 
the life of woman passes away in the isolation of the 
harem.” 

Such are the sentiments of a French politician and 
Political Economist. M. de Eichthal pays a deser- 
ved compliment to our countrywoman, Mrs. Phelps, 
for her excellent Address on the subject of ‘‘ Female 
Education in Greece,” which was read atan Anni- 
versary of the ‘* Troy Society.” It seems that the 
Address has been translated into modern Greek, and 
is highly prized. He gives large quotations from its 
pages. e€ see, reforey what the efforts of our 
American Ladies have already accomplished in foreign 
lands. But Jet us return to-our own loved country, 
and wreathe one bright garland to adorn this cold 
mon We must go to the sunny South, however, 
to er the flower, but it is one which should bloom 
in every climate. 

Some few years since Mr. John Walton, a you 
— of New Orleans, married Cynthia Ann 
M’Gehee, of Woodville, N. Y., a charming young 
woman, who had received her education at 
Female Seminary. In about a year after their mar- 
riage she died suddenly, and left her husband and fa- 
ther overwhelmed in affliction. Her marriage portion 
was $30,000—this sum the husband declined — 
after her death—and the father as decidedly deel ned 
taking it back. ‘This generous strife was compro- 
mised by employing the money to found a Female 
Seminary, which is called after her—rae M’GHEREE 
SEMINARY! Such an example is a noble’beacon in 
this speculating and selfish age ; one of those sublime 
passages in domestic history which makes us proud 
of our species, and assured of their ultimate recovery 
from that debarring selfishness into which jgnoranee 
of the true sources of greatness and happiness has 
pluaged them. 


** Ay, there will come the time 
When goodness, like the sun without a cloud 
To dim his affluent beams, shall shine on all, 
And fame be virtue’s guerdon, and fair truth 
And heart-warm love, twin graces, shine to charm 
The intellectual mind!” 


ot 


2 Bere 


In the constitution both of our minds and of 
our body, every thing must go on right; and har- 
monize well together to make as bappy; but 
should one thing go wrong, that is quite e 
to make us miserable ; and, schoogh ae joy ot 
this world are vain and short, yet 4 8 
are real and lasting ; for I will show yon a ton, 
of perfect pain, with greater ease than one ounce» 
of perfeet pleasure : and he knows little of hime 
self, or of the world, who does not think it suf- 
ficient happiness to be free from sorrow; therefore, 
give a wise man health, and he will give him- 
self every other thing. I say, give him health, 
for it often happens that the most ignorant empi- 
ric can do us the greatest harm, although the 
most skilful physician knows not how to do us 
the slightest good. 
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ad lib. 





a tempo. 





you love me, that you love me. Do you love me, do you love me? Oh! swear it by the 





Slow. 


moonlit sea. 


Do you love me, do you love me? 
I know you’ll say you do; 

But then each time you whisper it, 
1 long to hear anew. 

Breathe it again, my dearest love, 





: 


Beneath the greenwood tree; r 
Tell ev'ry breeze that passes by, : 
That you love me, that you love me! 
Do you love me, do you love me? 
Oh! swear it by tne greenwood trea}: 
T., 


a 
Pe; 


¥ Ps 
. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Correction.—In the first article in the January 
number, for Mrs. Farran, read Farrar. 





This is the non-publishing season of the year with 
our Booksellers. By the time our next number is 
published, new works, by D Israeli, Ward, (author 
of l'remain,) Bulwer, and James, will be ready. 





Some articles of the Ladies’ Mentor are unavoida- 
bly omitted. 





The Publisher of the Lady’s Book regrets that so 
many persons have been imposed upon by a person 
named Gorland or Garland, who has been soliciting 
subseribers to the Lady’s Book, and taking from them 
any amount they would offer, from one to three dollars, 
as payment in full for a year’s subscription. Letters 
have been received from the following places: Brat- 
tleboro, Grafton and Springfield, Vt. ; Northampton 
and Chicopee, Ms.; Lonsdale and Bristol, R. 1.; Hart- 
ford, Con. ; Syracuse; Auburn, Lockport, Oswego, 
and Rome, N. Y. ; inall of which places he has pro- 
cured several subscribers and the money. 





Early application ought to be made by those who 
wish to commence their subscriptions with the Jan- 
uary number ; we have but few on hand. 





Orders are frequently received, requesting the 
Lady’s Book, with a promise to ‘‘ remit by some of 





our merchants in the spring.”? We cell Se 
the time for remittance will soon have ved, and 
we hope our subscribers will be on the look out for 
their friends travelling North. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


EVENING DRESS 


Of pink crape, with three bands of black velvet round 
the bottom ; the corsage made quite tight with a band 
of velvet round the neck; cincture of velvet, 
floating ends; gloves and scarf of black net. 


MORNING DRESS 


Of brown siJk, the cape very small, trimmed with 
black lace, which continues down the front; the 

tight to the elbow, with a double epaulette of black 
lace. Cap of Brussels tulle, trimmed with cherry 
velvet. 


. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Several new materials, composed of silk, with a 
mixture of Cashmere wool, have appeared for mantles, 
also some satins of peculiar richness, and a repe in / 
imitation of ‘ferry velvet. Velvet will be greatly” 
employed for trimming mantles. Some wy elegant 
ones of satin have a pelerine corre ding in colour:, 
its form behind is that of a haif-handkerchief, its point 
descending below the waist, but not a great deal. I¢ 
is rounded in fiont, of moderate size, and closed from 
the throat to the waist, where it opens, descending in 
long pointed ends oneach side. A rich cord and 
tassels, which pass through openings in the pelerine, 
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confine the mantle to the waist. If it is of a plain 
material, itis either embroidered in silk of a darker 

le, or tri with velvet bands of a colour con- 
trasted with that of the cloak; but in this latter ease, 
the collar always corresponds with the mantle, or else 
is of black velvet. Venetian sleeves, and those of the 
Mameluke form, seem equally in request. Boas and 
Jarge round fur pelerines are both in favour. Sable 
is most decidedly fashionable fur; ermine is only 
second to it. 


The ‘* World of Fashion,” published in London, by 
Bell, 28 Craven street, Strand, is one of the most 
amusing of our English importations. {t purports 
to be conducted ‘* under the auspices of a Committee of 
Ladies of Rank and Fashion, and o 
It may be therefore considered the only official au- 
thority of the fashionable world.” ‘Vhe tales which it 
contains are the worst specimens of that numerous 
body—the London penny a-liners, Its criticisms are 
given with the gravity of a Blackwood, and its poetry 
is of the real and Martin school. Its official au- 
thority in the fa ble world we are unable to gain- 
say, but presume, from the following extracts, it must 
be correet—if being minutely particular constitutes 
correctness. 

“Lives or Taxin Masesties ann THE Rorat 
Famity, purtve Taz Monta or Ocroper.—We 
have but little to record of the proceedings of their 
Majesties, during the month of October, the ving 
occurred no event of importance to call for particular 
notice or commentary. The illustrious personages 
have spent their time chiefly at Windsor, in the en- 
virons of which place they have taken their usual rides 
and drives, whenever the weather has permitted the 

ent of those recreations. Occasionally His 

'y has come to London for the purpose of hold- 
ing @ levee; and upon those occasions the Court has 
been attended by the most distinguished officers in 
town. After each levee, the King returned to Wind- 
sor Castle, to dinner. Several dianer-parties have 
“been entertained at Windsor in that sumptuous 
style characteristic of their Majesties. At the end of 
the month, their Majesties quitted Windsor Castle 
for the pavilion at Brighton, which has undergone 
some alteration since the last season; His Majesty’s 
bed-chamber is now placed in the very centre of the 
building. His Majesty has been pleased to exhibit 
his admiration of the works of the great national 
dramatic poet, Shakspeare, by subscribing £50 to 
,~ fund for repairing his monument, at Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Augusta has been 
suffering under a bilious attack. We are happy to 
state that her Roval Highness is now convalescent. 

Thei> Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and 
the Princess Victoria are passing the autumn at Rams- 
gate Acongratulatory address was presented on their 
arrival, to which the Duchess of Rent replied most 
graciously. Both the Duchess and the Princess con- 
tinue to enjoy excellent health. Their Royal high- 
nesses walk on the Pier daily, accompanied by part 
of their suit. ‘The Princess Sophia, who is now re- 
siding at Broadstairs, frequently drives over to Rams- 


gate.” 


Windsor, turned his royal leg, and would have fallen 
but for the timely assistance of gold stick in waiting, 
who promptly extended his arm which his Majesty 
graciously accepted. It was the right leg. and we beg 
leave here to contradict an ignorant contemporary 
who has given the world to understand that it was the 
left—our means of procuring information are peculiar 
and certain. 


Several important facts are mentioned in the above 
that must be consolatory to the nation. One is that 
his Majesty’s bed-room is now in the centre of the 
building ; another that the Princess Sophia frequently 
drives over to Ramsgate. 

We hope the dispute between the right and left 
Jeg did not cause a recourse to arms. 





His Majesty, in descending the grand staircase at | 





The following Anecdote is from a work lately publish- 
f ed, entitled * we Deeds of Women!” 


** Among the persons liberated by the Emperor 
Alexander, of Russia, on his ascending the throne, was 
a British sailor of the name of John Duncan. His 
mother, a poor woman in Scotland, thinking it her 
duty to acknowledge this act of justice on the part of 
his. imperial Majesty, sent him the following artless 
epistle :-— 

or Unto the most excellent Alexander Emprore of 
that grat dominion of Russia, and the teratorys there 
unto belonging, &e. &c. Kc. 

** © Your most humble servant most humbly beges 
your most gracious pardon for my boldness in ap- 
proaching your most dreed sovring for your elemency 
at this time. 

** *My sovring, the candour of this freedom is on 
account of your sovring’s goodness in the serving and 
inlarging of my son, whose name is John Duncan, 
aged twenty-six years, who was on a prentice, who 
was prisoner with Robert Spittle, his master, captaen 
of the Han, Spittle, of Alloa, at the time of the British 
embargo in your sovring’s dominions in Russia, who 
is the only seport of me, his mother, and besaid I 
have no other friend for my seport; and on the ac- 
count of your gracious benevallence, be pleased to 
accept of this small present from your ever well-wisher, 
whilst I have breath. 

‘¢*The small present is three pairs of stockings, 
for going on when your sovring goes out a hunting; 
I would a have sent your sovring silk stéekings, if that 
my son could go in search for it, but the press being 
so hot at this time, that he cannot go for fear of being 
pressed. 

‘* “If your sovring will be pleased to axcept of this, 
and faveur me with an ansueur of this, by the bearer, 
and let me kno what famely of children your sovrin 
has, I will send stockings for them for the winter, be- 
fore winter comes on, as also what sons and daughters 
you might have. 

*€ € Most dreed sovring, I am your most obedient 
and humble servant, till death, 

‘** ELIZABETH WILCOX. 
** «St. Neunsons, by Sterling, April 2, 1804. 

** «Please to direct to me, to the care of Robert 
Raunce, in St Neunsons, by Sterling.’ 

** So far was his Imperial Majesty from despising 
the humble token of the gratitude of the writer, that 
he ordered her a remittance of £100, which was paid 
her through the Russian ambassador in London.” 


In the pursuit of knowledge, follow it wherever it is 
to be found; like fern, it is the produce of all climates, 
and like coin, its circulation is not restricted to any 

rtieular class. We are ignorant in youth, from 
idleness, and we continue so in manhood, from pride; 
for pride is less ashamed of being ignorant, than of 
being instructed, and she looks too high to find that 
which very often lies beneath her. ‘Therefore conde- 
scend to men of low estate, and be for wisdom that 
which Alcibiades was for power. He that rings only 
one bell, will hear only one sound; and he that lives 
only with one class, will see but one scene of the great 
drama of life. Mr. Locke was asked how he contrived 
to accumulate a mine of knowledge so rich, yet so ex- 
tensive and so deep. He replied, that he attributed 
what litle he knew, to the not having been ashamed 
to ask for information ; and to the rule he had laid 
down, of conversing with all descriptions of men, on 
those topics chiefly that formed their own peculiar 
professions or its. I myself have heard a com~- 
mon blacksmith eloquent, when welding of iron has 
been the theme ; for what we know ly, we 
can usually clearly, since ideas wi supply 
words, but words will not always supply 
‘Therefore, when I meet with any that. write ob- 
seurely, or converse confusedly, I am apt to suspect 
two things: first, that such persons do not understand 
themselves; and, secondly, that they are not worthy 
ef being understood by others. 
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